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An all-year-round gift 

An annual subscription to "Soviet Russia Today" will be 
a year-round token of your thoughtfulness and good wishes 
to your friends. 


Promotes Peace on Earth 

The key to peace is American-Soviet understanding. 
Wherever it goes "Soviet Russia Today" brings the knowl- 
edge that promotes understanding. It is the only American 
monthly magazine devoted to news and comment on So- 
viet developments and American-Soviet relations. Helping 
your friends know the truth about the USSR betters the 
prospects for peace. 
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An all-year-round gift that promotes Peace on Earth 
that saves you trouble and fuss and brings you 


A GIFT FOR YOURSELF 
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Saves you trouble and fuss 


No last minute shopping; no wrapping; no mailing; no 
trouble or fuss for you. A handsome gift card arrives by 
Christmas and notifies the recipient of your gift. 


Brings you a gift for yourself 
You receive a valuable gift for yourself—your choice of 
books you will be proud to own. 


Here’s how 
Examine the book offers here. Pick the book you want. 
Fill in the order blank and mail with your remittance. 








4 gift subs bring you 


THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


AND THE COLD WAR 
by D. N.. Pritt 
Analysis of a et role 


THE YEAR OF STALINGRAD 
by Alexander Werth 
Historical significance of the Stalingrad epic 


You pay $3.00 
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THE GIANT THAT CAME LAST 
by Joshua Kunitz 
Best one-volume history of Russia 


BASES & EMPIRE 
by George Marion 
The moves toward empire—and war 
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THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 
by Stalin and Lenin 
Classic of political history 

OR 
THE PERSONAL PAPERS 
OF ANTON CHEKHOV 


Intimate opinions of the great writer 


You pay $6.00 

















5 gift subs bring you 
FIRST LOVE 


by Ivan Turgenev 
Contains three classic novels on love 


OR 


MEDICINE AND HEALTH IN THE SOVIET UNION 
by Dr. Henry E. Sigerist 


By the world's leading authority on medical history 


You pay $7.50 
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RUSSIAN LITERATURE SINCE THE REVOLUTION 
by Joshua Kunitz 


Comprehensive and pean collection 


SOVIET ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT SINCE 1917 
by Maurice Dobb 


It contains the latest developments 


You pay $9.00 
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IN U.S.A. 


OUR JOB—TO PREVENT WAR 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 

You must know that the inclosed contribu- 
tion is no measure of my feeling for Soviet 
Russia Today. There is no end to my admiration 
for your work and the courage that enables you 
to carry on in face of increasing intimidation. 

Every man everywhere has the basic right to 
say and print what he honestly thinks. In 
America the fundamental law of the land rein- 
forces the moral right of every man to pro- 
claim his honest conviction. Thus your freedom 
of speech is rooted both in morality and in con- 
stitutional law which cannot honestly be legis- 
lated out of existence. Those who oppose your 
right to speak the truth as you see it are un- 
American outlaws who trample the Constitution 
of the United States. They are counter-revolu- 
tionaries who ignore the basic law of the land 
without seeking first to alter this law by consti- 
tutional means. 

Fortunately, you are not intimidated by these 
outlaws. You go on exercising the rights that 
are fundamental to humanity and which, in 
America, are reinforced by constitutional law. 
Such courage, backed by truth, is bound to win. 

Our job now is to prevent war. Certainly the 
moral judgment of humanity will vindicate 
those who oppose human slaughter and acclaim 
peace, justice and human equality. Thus we 
must not be intimidated by the false standards 
which reward only those who stand for war 
and the perpetuation of privilege. We need not 
hesitate to stand against- war. 


Vernon Ward. 
Southold, L. I. 


AN ANTIDOTE 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 

I have enjoyed Soviet Russia Today and find 
it an invaluable source of information. It is the 
type of magazine that Americans everywhere 
should read as an antidote for the reactionary 
publications which flood the newsstands. 


Winston McDaniel. 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


THE OTHER SIDE 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 

I am interested in your publication, which 
throws light on the doings and interpretations 
of world happenings from the other side of the 
fence. Americans should read more about Rus- 
sia that is written by Russians and their friends, 
in order to secure a clearer understanding of 


the world problems. 
A. M. Melliec. 
Mt. Clemens, Michigan. 


TWO WARS ENOUGH 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 

I am past 65 and only do casual labor, but I 
am sending you the enclosed contribution to 
help your splendid magazine. 

I am sure that if more people could read SRT 
there would be a better understanding of World 
affairs and more friendship and less fear. 

I don’t like the latest move—Mr. Truman’s 


attempt to friendly talk with the Kremlin being 
cherked by George Marshall. I hate to think of 
another war. I’ve been in the last two and have 
seen a lot of bombing, a lot of suffering and 
misery, and now some are willing to start it all 


over again. 
William R. Price. 
Kamloops, B. C., Canada. 


MUCH NEEDED INFORMATION 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 

Our daughter has taken your fine magazine 
for years and we have always read it, too. We 
consider it an excellent source of unbiased in- 
formation—very much needed information in 
this country. We would like to see Soviet Russia 
Today in the hands of many misinformed Amer- 
icans who should know the truth regarding 
American-Soviet relations. 

Mrs. William J. Davis. 
Seattle, Wash. 


NO LONGER BAMBOOZLED 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 

When I received your first reminder some 
time ago about my subscription running out 
I wanted to cancel my subscription. The reason 
is simple. I allowed myself to be bamboozled 
into fear by the hysterical outbursts of our en- 
tire press against the Soviet Union. 

But I changed my mind. I said to myself: “If 
this is a free .country why shouldn’t I be al- 
lowed to read what interests me?” 

I know what happened in my native country, 
Germany, and I want to do my humblest best 
to prevent it from happening here. And I 
would not help any if I should crawl in a hole 
now. Your magazine is full of ammunition for 
discussions and arguments and to stop taking it 
now would mean depriving myself of all this 
information. 

William Eiermann. 
Peoria, Ill. 


GOOD CHRISTMAS GIFT 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 

Keep up the good work! Your magazine 
contains each month a wealth of information 
so badly needed today, especially in discussions 
I have in. my home. This Christmas I intend to 
use SRT for gifts. It will be a very inexpensive 
gift but a well remembered one, for it will 
come into some homes twelve times over a 
period of one year, bringing truth about the 
Soviet Union today. : 
, Frank Mooney. 
Toronto, Canada. 


GOOD FOR BUSINESS 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 

I do not recall how long I have been a reader 
of Soviet Russia Today. 1 want to keep myself 
posted on the main events of the day, as it is 
good business for any business man. 

R. H. Tillson. 


St. Louis, Missouri. 


Our Cover was designed by the distin- 
guished American artist Lynd Ward. 

Photos in this issue, unless otherwise speci- 
fied, are from Sovfoto. 


















































Two Great Anniversaries 


HIS ISSUE OF OUR MAGAZINE MARKS TWO GREAT ANNIVER- 
ae The first is the thirty-first anniversary of the Russian 
Revolution of November 7, 1917. The second is the fifteenth 
anniversary of the establishment, on November 16, 1933, of 
diplomatic relations between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 

Within the Soviet Union, 200,000,000 people can look back 
with pride over the path they have travelled in these thirty- 
one years, and forward with hope toward the great goals set 
by Lenin, the founder, and Stalin, the builder, of the world’s 
first socialist state. 

Millions’ of people throughout the world will join with 
them in their anniversary celebration. For in placing one-sixth 
of the earth’s surface with all its resources in the hands of the 
people, in freeing one-tenth of the human race from exploita- 
tion of man by man, they have demonstrated that humanity’s 
most ancient and compelling aspirations can be, in Lenin’s 
words, “not dreams, but future reality.” 

And millions of people everywhere who have not been 
blinded by the propaganda for a new war will remember that 
it was only the existence of this socialist state, the wisdom of 
its leaders and the bravery of its people, that prevented the 
military triumph of fascism, the greatest evil that has yet been 
seen on earth, and its domination of the world. 

Especially will the Soviet people celebrate this year the great 
advances in peaceful construction since the end of the war, 
whose deep and terrible wounds are healing, though not for- 
gotten. Life, not yet easy, is approaching and in some re- 
spects surpassing, pre-war standards. Industrial production, 
despite the wartime devastation of vital industries in enemy- 
occupied regions, exceeded the pre-war level 14 per cent in the 
first nine months of this year and in September was 26 per 
cent above 1940. The 1948 grain crop, the second good harvest 
in succession, has also reached the 1940 level. On October 13, 
the Moscow News reported all destroyed and damaged homes 
in war-ravaged rural areas restored. In the Russian Republic 
alone, 1,019,000 new homes have been built—2,000 more than 
were destroyed. In the Ukraine and Byelo-Russia, hundreds 
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We shall do everything im our power to guard 
further peace, we shall not stop at great concessions 
and sacrifices in order to maintain peace. 

V. I. Lenin, December 29, 1921. 


Just as the Soviet Union has always stood for 
improvement of political and economic relations 
with all countries, so it now stands for such tm- 
provement, beginning with the United States and 
Great Britain. . . . Cooperation between countries 
having different economic systems is possible. T hat 
already has been proved by experience. - 

Joseph Stalin, October 14, 1947. 


American-Soviet Relations=-The Key to Peace 
by JESSICA SMITH 7 


of thousands of new homes have gone up. The Soviet Union 
has made more progress in rehabilitating war-ravaged areas 
than any other country. More young people are at school and 
college than ever before in history. Thousands of shops have 
been opened everywhere, and while consumers’ goods are not 
yet abundant by American standards, the people see them 
constantly increasing, within everyone’s reach, with prices 
regularly going down, and real wages going up. 

Let us give thanks on this anniversary that in the midst of 
the raging war hysteria of today the Soviet Union stands as a 
mighty and steadfast bulwark of peace. All the torrents of 
propaganda cannot submerge the record of history. The whole 
course of Soviet policy stands as a blazing answer to those 
who would pin on the USSR the guilt for the last war, and 
accuse her of aggression today. An appeal to the peoples of 
‘the world for a just peace was the first official act of the young 
Soviet Republic. Thereafter, year in and year out, its efforts 
were directed first toward securing peace along its own bor- 
ders, then toward securing peace everywhere in a world in 
which peace had become indivisible. 


As early as 1927, the Soviet Government proposed general 
disarmament, and when that failed, tirelessly offered new 
proposals for partial armament reductions, missing no oppor- 
tunity to mobilize world opinion and action against the danger 
of war. The first to ratify the Briand-Kellogg Pact rejecting 
war as an instrument of national policy, the Soviet Union 
took immediate steps to put it into effect in its own relations 
with other countries. Without illusions as to its weakness, the 
USSR joined the League of Nations in 1934 in order to 
utilize whatever potentialities it had to block the rising threat 
of fascist aggression. Within and without the League of Na- 
tions, it was the Soviet Union that led the struggle for col- 
lective security, leaving no stone unturned to organize a solid 
peace front of the democratic nations that could have averted 
World War HI. Their reward was the Munich Pact, designed 
to turn Hitler’s aggression eastward. Even then the Soviet 
Union did not give up, continuing its negotiations with the 
British and French emissaries for a common front against 
fascism, up to the extreme edge of danger in the summer of 
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1939. When there was no other course left but one of neu- 
trality, the USSR took the only alternative, the non-aggression 
pact with Germany, which provided the breathing space to 
prepare for the Hitler attack which they knew would some 
day come. And when it came, it was the Soviet armies and 
people who played the major part in the common victory over 
fascism. 


The Roosevelt Heritage 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT UNDERSTOOD THE ROLE OF THE SOVIET 
Union and what it meant for the interests of the United 
States. 
That was why in the exchange of notes with Maxim Litvinov 
in November, 1933, he could say with all his heart: 
I trust that the relations now established between our peoples may 
forever remain normal and friendly, and that our nations hence- 


forth may cooperate for their mutual benefit and for the preserva- 
tion of the peace of the world. 


That was why in the autumn of 1941, before America’s own 
entry into the war, President Roosevelt, announcing his Lend- 
Lease program could say: 


I have today found that the defense of the USSR is vital to the 
defense of the United States. 


That was why, again and again in the course of the war, 
President Roosevelt stressed that the wartime collaboration 
must be the prelude to “collaboration in the mightier task of 
creating a world of peace,” and warned repeatedly against 
divisive propaganda. 

On February 13, 1943, Roosevelt had said: 

The Nazis must be frantic indeed if they believe that they can 
devise any propaganda which would turn the British and American 


and Chinese governments and peoples against Russia—or Russia 
against the rest of us... . 


What would Roosevelt say today at the triumph of this 
Nazi propaganda, now taken over and intensified to a point 
beyond the wildest dreams of Goebbels and lifted to the realm 
of official policy by our government? 

President Roosevelt saw the danger. He knew the Munich 
spirit was still abroad in the world. He was up against 


Churchill’s efforts to carry on the Munich policy by postpon- 


ing the opening of the Second Front and leaving the main 
war burden on our Soviet ally, in the hope of mortally weak- 
ening her as a powerful factor in the post-war world, and by 
attempting to substitute an invasion through the Balkans to 
prevent the Soviet armies from being the liberators of south- 
eastern Europe, at whatever cost in postponing victory and 
sacrificing human lives. 

The little man who came after Roosevelt and pledged him- 
self to carry on his policies was no match for Churchill. He 
used the high office he accidentally occupied to “magnify and 
dignify” Churchill’s Fulton, Missouri speech, thrusting a 
wedge into the wartime unity President Roosevelt had given 
his very life to maintain, and opening the way for the organ- 
ization of the Western world for war against the Soviet Union. 
This speech today finds its logical development in Churchill’s 
latest cry for an atomic blitz against the USSR “before it is 
too late.” Dazzled by brass and gold, President Truman de- 
liberately surrounded himself with generals and bankers. To- 
day, too late, he has made a feeble and abortive attempt to 
return to the path of his predecessor. But he has become so 
enmeshed in his self-attached puppet strings that he cannot 
make a move, and the men who surround him do their will. 
_ In any case, an attempt so tardy and so weak suggests that 
it was in fact nothing more than a campaign maneuver. If 
President Truman is sincere, let him gather the strength to 
try again. The Soviet leaders have given sufficient evidence 
that they would respond. The American people would over- 
whelmingly support an honest effort to seek a peaceful settle- 
ment of outstanding issues between the two countries. 
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Henry Wallace and Peace 


eee BLUNDER,” THEY CALL 1T—“A Narrow Escape.” 
The blunder, of course, was not that Truman planned to 
send Chief Justice Vinson to Moscow in an effort to reach a 
settlement of American-Soviet differences. The blunder was 
that he did not go through with it. And the “narrow escape” 
referred to by the Republican spokesman, Senator Vanden- 
berg, was a narrow escape from the peace the bi-partisan 
foreign policy makers are so afraid of. 

This latest Truman blunder follows a long line of such 
blunders. Back in 1946, President Truman endorsed a speech 
by his Secretary of Commerce advocating the replacement of 
the “get tough” policy by a policy of friendly cooperation with 
the USSR for peace. Under pressure from his then Secretary 
of State, James F. Byrnes, he reversed himself, and Henry 
Wallace was forced out of the government. In the course of 
this year alone, as I. F. Stone has pointed out in a series of 
articles in the Star, the present Secretary of State has three 
times vetoed the idea of a direct contact between President 
Truman and Premier Stalin. Early this year there were appar- 
ently reliable reports that a high Soviet official had approached 
Robert Murphy, General Clay’s political adviser, as a “feeler” 
for settlement of outstanding issues between the two countries. 
Truman decided against a meeting with Stalin after a talk 
with Marshall. Mr. Stone suggests that at the time of the 
Smith-Molotov exchanges in May there was a plan to send 
General Eisenhower on a mission to Moscow, but that again 
as in the case of the abortive Vinson mission, Marshall and 
his aides said no. 

The conclusion is unavoidable that the bi-partisan foreign 
policy makers do not want a settlement with the Soviet Union; 
they do not want the international tension relieved because 
that would interfere with their mobilization of the American 
people for war, their plans for the rebuilding of western 
Germany with the help of former Nazis as the basis of the 
Marshall Plan and the reestablishment of pre-war cartel ties. 

Henry Wallace’s open letter to Premier Stalin, and Stalin’s 
reply, showed conclusively that possibilities exist for a settle- 
ment of differences and pointed the way to peace. The Wallace 
campaign has served as a curb on the warmakers, and has 
shown the American people that “peace is within our grasp 
if we stand up and fight for it.” 

With Truman unable and Dewey unwilling to stand up 
against the bi-partisan warmakers, only Henry Wallace and 
the Progressive Party offer the people an opportunity to 
record their will for peace. In the final period before elections, 
Mr. Wallace made the settlement of American-Soviet differ- 
ences and peace the central issue of his campaign. He called 
on the American people to swell “louder and louder” the 
demand for American-Soviet negotiations. On October 14, at 
Milwaukee, he said: 


If your voices are raised loudly enough—if by the hundreds and 
thousands you let Truman and Marshall, Dulles and Dewey know 
that you insist on negotiations, insist on the convening of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers—this will be the added force needed to bring 
victory. 


American Policies at Paris Sessions 


j= STARK REALITY OF AMERICAN POLICIES, AS THEY HAVE BEEN 
revealed at the sessions of the General Assembly and the 
Security Council in Paris, are causing consternation throughout 
the world. They have made clear that it is peace, not war, our 
leaders fear. It is war, not peace, our policies portend. 

On September 21, John Hohenberg wrote in a dispatch to 
the New York Post from Paris: 


The United Nations today opened its most crucial General As- 
sembly session with these major developments: The United States, 
under the leadership of Secretary of State Marshall and John Foster 
Dulles, prepared to mobilize the West in a diplomatic drive to place 
responsibility for the current world crisis on Russia. 






















And on September 27, the New York Times let slip through 
a dispatch datelined Washington which, quite contrary to 
the Times’ own editorials and most of its news stories, stated 
in very plain language whose is the responsibility for the 
present divisive efforts. The dispatch opened: 

The Western powers’ appeal to the Security Council of the United 
Nations against the Soviet Union is generally regarded in Washing- 
ton as a formal repudiation of the basic assumption on which the 
United Nations was founded. That assumption was that peace de- 
pended on the unity of the Big Five—the United States, Britain, 
the Soviet Union, France and China—and that these five nations, 
abiding by the purposes and principles of the United Nations Char- 
ter, would cooperate with each other to achieve that unity. 


The attempts to whip up hostility against the Soviet Union, 
to hold back from any move that might lead to a settlement of 
the main issues before the UN and at all times to put the 
blame for this on ‘the USSR, have been apparent at every step. 
At the same time, our delegates have aligned themselves on 
the side of reactionary, fascist groups, reversed our own com- 
mitments, and initiated and supported a whole series of moves 
undermining the very basis of the United Nations. 

Secretary Marshall’s first move in Paris was to make a 
statement endorsing in its entirety the Bernadotte plan which 
would deprive the State of Israel of half the territory we had 
agreed should be hers, placing the Negev in the hands of the 
Arab state and giving Britain the opportunity to use it as a 
military base and exploit its reported oil resources. While the 
State Department has denied any change in our official attitude 
toward Franco, this was only a concession to the outraged 
reaction to Secretary Marshall’s reported attempt to reverse 
the UN resolution on Franco. The visits of Senator Gurney, 
James Farley, Eric Johnston and others to Franco have under- 
lined the United States’ desire to incorporate the Iberian 
peninsula into the Western miltary system. J. Alvarez Del 
Vayo wrote in The Nation, October 16: 

I cannot adequately describe the reaction of disgust in Assembly 


circles to America’s courtship of the man who prayed for a Hitler 
victory. 


The Security Council and the Berlin Issue 


AMERICAN POLICY OF BRINGING THE BERLIN ISSUE BEFORE 
the Security Council has met widespread opposition. On 
September 27th a Washington dispatch to the New York 
Times reported: “Until the end, however, the British and 
French statesmen sought to prevent a direct commitment to 
take the case before the United Nations.” The same dispatch 
reported that the action was taken against the opinion. of at 
least one member of the United States delegation. The United 
States has met unexpected difficulties in lining up the other 
members of the Security Council. 

On September 27, the United States issued a “White Paper” 
on the Berlin crisis, and simultaneously a note was sent to the 
USSR by the governments of the United States, Great Britain 
and France announcing the Western powers decision to break 
off the Moscow discussions and bring the issue before the 
Security Council. 

The White Paper, while not a full account, made it abso- 
lutely clear that the Soviet Union had made very important 
concessions in the course of the negotiations. The Soviet Union 
had consistently made its position plain that the restrictions on 
traffic in and out of Berlin were a direct result of the Western 
powers decision at the London conference to proceed with 
setting up a separate German government at Frankfort and 
their introduction of a new Western currency in Berlin, which 
could only have brought economic chaos. Nevertheless, accord- 
ing to the White Paper, Stalin agreed not to make the removal 
of the Berlin transport restrictions conditional on deferment 
of the London Conference decisions. At the same time, he 
declared that he wished it to be recorded as the insistent wish 
of the Soviet Government that there be such deferment. It 
was obvious, therefore, that while this was not made a condi- 
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tion, the Western Powers were expected to give some evidence 
of good faith. Thereafter, however, the United States refused 
to put on record even the vaguest statement of their intentions 
with regard to Western Germany. They rejected the mini- 
mum formulation proposed by Stalin that “The question of 
the London decision was also discussed, including the forma- 
tion of a Western German government. The discussion took 
place in an atmosphere of mutual understanding.” Ambassador 
Smith had given assurances in the course of the negotiations 
that Soviet desires on this question would be considered, but 
was apparently prevented by instructions from Washington 
from living up to them. On October 27, agreement was 
reached to call a Foreign Ministers meeting on Berlin and 
Germany as a whole. The Western powers refused any state- 
ment on postponement of establishing a Western German 
government, confining themselves to oral assurances that the 
London decisions did not rule out a four-power agreement 
for all Germany. 

Despite this refusal on the part of the United States to make 
even the slightest gesture of good faith, the Soviet Govern- 
ment continued the negotiations and made a series of im- 
portant concessions which were embodied in. the agreement 
reached in Moscow. regarding the directive sent to the four 
Military Governors in Berlin on August 30. The main points 
of the agreement were as follows: 


A. Restrictions on communications, transport and trade between 
Berlin and the Western zones, and also traffic movements to 
and from the Soviet zone in Germany, introduced latterly, shall 
be lifted. 

B. The German mark of the Soviet zone shall be introduced as the 
sole currency for Berlin, and the Western “B” mark shall be 
withdrawn from circulation in Berlin. 


Under point B, the directive was explicit in pointing out 
the type of four-power control over financial measures en- 
visaged. It said: 

The regulation of money circulation in Berlin is to be effected 
by the German Emission Bank of the Soviet zone through the credit 
institutions of Berlin now in operation. To insure control over the 
practical fulfilment of the above-mentioned financial measures con- 
nected with the introduction and circulation of a single currency 
in Berlin, a financial commission is set up of representatives of the 
four Commanders-in-Chief. 


We emphasize this last point because in breaking off the 
Berlin negotiations, the United States insisted that the agree- 
ment had provided four-power control over emission and that 
this was blocked by Marshal Sokolovsky. As the Soviet reply 
pointed out, the directive specifically did not provide for four- 
power control over currency emission as such which would, 
in fact, have given the Western Powers control over emission 
for the whole Soviet Zone, and hence over its economy, which 
quite reasonably, could not be countenanced by the Soviet 
authorities. The agreement spelled out specifically that four- 
power control was to apply only to practical fulfillment of 
financial measures connected with the introduction of the new 
currency in Berlin itself. 

Thus it was not a question of the military government back- 
ing down on the agreement reached in Moscow, but of the 
Western powers introducing new and unacceptable demands. 

The second point over which a great hullaballoo was raised 
was that Marshal Sokolovsky had presumably raised an en- 
tirely new demand for control over air traffic. The Soviet 
Government had agreed to lift the present restrictions as soon 
as the new currency was introduced, but it was understood 
that previous controls over commercial traffic, as imposed by 
the Allied Control Council in 1945, would be resumed. This 
had been acknowledged by United States Ambassador Walter 
Bedell Smith at the September 18th conference, when he said: 


It is quite understandable that the Soviet Government wishes to 
have certain guarantees against the utilization of air transport for 
illegal currency deals or black market operations. Satisfactory guar- 
antees of such a kind could easily be secured. 
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It was not the Soviet representatives who’ broke up the 
Berlin Military Government discussions, but General Clay. 
Soviet representatives have repeatedly reiterated their readi- 
ness to resume them. Indeed, the British White Paper issued on 
October 11, which contained a fuller account of the military 
governors’ negotiations than the American document, indicated 
that the conferences with Sokolovsky had never been consid- 
ered completed. On September 7, the day the military gov- 
ernors had been asked to make a report on the status of the 
negotiations, the American, British and French military gov- 
ernors assured Marshal Sokolovsky the talks had not broken 
down. The British White Paper reported that Marshal Soko- 
lovsky had on that day submitted new proposals which were 
“a considerable advance on the previous position,” and, while 
not fully meeting the western demands were “probably accept- 
able.” Nevertheless, the talks were not resumed. Instead the 
Western Powers sent their note to Molotov charging that 
Marshal Sokolovsky had failed to carry out the Moscow direc- 
tive. On October 2nd, Marshal Sokolovsky called for a new 
attempt to reach agreement. .The Western powers have not 
lived up to their agreement of August 27th to call a foreign 
ministers’ conference, and rejected the renewed proposal for 
such a conference in the Molotov note of October 4. 

In the face of all these evidences of the desire of the USSR 
to continue negotiations and reach agreement, the United 
States insisted on bringing the matter before the Security 
Council, accusing the Soviet Union of creating a situation in 
Berlin constituting a threat to the peace. 

In the debate on the inclusion of this matter on the agenda, 
Vyshinsky took the position that under Article 107 of the 
Charter, the United Nations could not intervene in matters 
relating to an ex-enemy state, that the Council of Foreign 
Ministers was designed to deal with such a situation and was 
fully capable of so doing. He affirmed that no threat to peace 
and security existed in the Berlin situation and that there was 
no blockade, since the Soviet Union was fully prepared to 
feed all of Berlin. He expressed his intention not to participate 
in Security Council proceedings which were in violation of 
the charter. 

Dr. Philip Jessup, American delegate, took the specious posi- 
tion that Article 107 of the Charter did not apply to this 
situation since Soviet actions did not relate to Germany, but 
were directed against the Western powers, Germany simply 
being the locality. He declared that the United States was 
ready to proceed with a Foreign Ministers’ Conference “the 
moment the blockade is lifted.” The United States delegates 
have continued to insist that the restrictions must be lifted 
before any further negotiations are possible in contravention 
of the agreement on simultaneous action reached in Moscow. 

The United States attitude of refusing further negotiations 
on the Berlin problem “under duress” comes with ill grace 
from the nation that uses the duress of the atom bomb in all 
its dealings with those whose policies are not to its taste, and 
the duress of the dollar to keep the rest of the world in line. 

The Security Council voted nine to two for including the 
Berlin question on the agenda, the Soviet Union and the 
Ukraine voting against. 

The United States however, met unexpected opposition to its 
efforts to get a resolution introduced calling on the USSR 
to lift the blockade. The concern of the small powers has 
made itself felt. Juan Bramuglia of Argentina, acting Secur- 
ity Council President, received an unofficial mandate from the 
five “neutral powers” to seek some kind of East-West com- 
promise and a feverish series of conferences ensued. At this 
writing the Western Powers have not been able to persuade 
any of the other powers to introduce their resolution. On 
October 10, Thomas J. Hamilton reported to the New York 
Times that a secret meeting had been held of China, Syria, 
Canada, Belgium, Columbia and Argentina to work out a 
formula for transferring the question to the Foreign Ministers. 
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Viacheslav Molotov, (right) Soviet Foreign Minister, introduced the 

Arms Reduction resolution before the Assembly in 1946. Andrei 

Vyshinsky, Deputy Foreign Minister, (left) carries on the fight to 
reduce armaments at the current session. 


Soviet Arms Reduction Proposal 


FTER THE ARDENT PLEAS FOR UNITY WITH WHICH THE ASSEMBLY 

was opened, Charter requirements that the important Gen- 
eral Committee (made up of the President, six committee 
chairmen, and seven vice-chairmen) be elected on the basis 
of fair geographic representation went by the board. Under 
the influence of American electioneering, not one of the six 
committee chairmanships went to the Soviet Union or any 
Slav country, although precedent required that they have two 
of these posts. One Russian and one Polish representative 
were elected to the less important vice-chairmanships. 

Secretary Marshall’s opening speech, while not mentioning 
Russia or the new democracies by name, nevertheless con- 
tained slurs against those countries where “millions of men 
and women live daily in terror of secret police,” and whose 
governments “seek their objectives by coercion and force in 
the international field.” A few days later Britain’s Ernest 
Bevin, launched into snarling accusations that Russia was the 
aggressor in the cold war and would alone be responsible for 
a new world war. Belgian’s Premier, Paul Henri Spaak, 
called the USSR “more ambitious than the Tsar” and accused 
her of having fifth columns throughout the world “beside 
which Hitler’s look like boy scouts.” 

To this outpouring of hatred and hostility Vyshinsky gave 
answer on September 26. Calling attention to the fact that 
nothing had been done to implement the 1946 Assembly 
decision on reduction of armaments, the Soviet delegate pre- 
sented a resolution recommending as the first step a one-third 
reduction within one year of all present land, naval and air 
forces by the permanent members of the Security Council— 
the United States, Great Britain, the Soviet Union, France and 
China. He also recommended the prohibition of atomic weap- 
ons. His proposal provided for international control over the 
implementation of the disarmament measures and the pro- 
hibition of atomic weapons. 

Instead of giving these proposals the serious consideration 
they deserved, they were dismissed as “plausibly deceptive,” 
“vain and empty propaganda,” “the same old stuff.” Instead 
of being welcomed as a practical step toward peace, Mr. 
Vyshinsky’s speech was described in the press as “bristling 
with charges of warmongering against the United States.” 

It did indeed contain charges of warmongering against the 
United States. But who can deny the truth of this description 
of American foreign policy as given by Mr. Vyshinsky? 

. . - Open support in various countries of the most reactionary 
Monarcho-Fascist regimes and groups, and rendering to them aid 
with money and armament for the suppression of the democratic 
liberation movements in those countries; organization of military 
alliances or blocs; constructions of new military, air and naval 
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bases, as well as the expansion and reconstruction in accordance 
with the newest military technical requirements of old bases estab- 
lished during the war with Germany, Japan and Italy; unchecked 
propaganda for a new war against the Soviet Union and the new 
democracies of Eastern Europe; a wild race of armaments; true 
worship of the atomic bomb as allegedly a means of escape from 
all the dangers and misfortunes threatening the capitalist world. 


U.S. delegate Warren Austin topped all records in hatred 
and belligerance during the discussion of the Vyshinsky reso- 
lution in the Political Committee of the Assembly. Accusing 
the USSR of all the crimes in the book, he referred to the 
Soviet proposals as “demagogical appeals” and “irresponsible 
propaganda.” He made a series of unsupported and unjustified 
accusations of Soviet territorial aggrandizement. He charged 
the Soviet Union with trying to keep the world in a state of 
turmoil and chaos and substituting for the slogan “work and 
..produce” that of “destroy and wreck.” He made the utterly 
fantastic assertion “It is clear that in the Soviet Union war is 
not only regarded as inevitable, but is actually glorified by its 
leaders.” By distorted quotations he sought to prove that Lenin 
held the belief that socialism and capitalism could not live 
together, attributing to Lenin and Stalin the Trotskyist idea 
that war is recognized as a means of attaining a communist 
world society. 

In response, Mr. Vyshinsky told Mr. Austin he would have 
preferred to discuss questions of Marxism-Leninism after Mr. 
Austin had done his homework. In the strongest terms he 
emphasized the Soviet belief that it is possible for the two 
different ideologies and social systems to cooperate, and the 
Soviet desire for such cooperation. Mr. Vyshinsky declared: 


We are yearning for this cooperation. But on what basis? Not 
on the basis of dictation bolstered by some sort of super-weapon 


which you -alone possess. You ought to know there is always a 
remedy for every weapon. We want cooperation on the basis of 
mutual respect and mutual trust... . 

We can sit at the same table, as we did during the war against 
fascist Germany and Japan. Together we defeated this horrible 
fascism. 

Our policy has been consistent and unchanged. We are against 
armaments. We are against mass destruction. We are against 
fomenting a new war. 


In answer to the accusation that the Soviet proposal was 
meaningless because no one knew the actual extent of the 
Soviet army and armaments, Mr. Vyshinsky said that if the 
arms reduction proposal were accepted, the Soviet Union would 
put all its cards on the table. 

“It won’t do, Mr. Vyshinsky, it won’t do,” sputtered Brit- 
ain’s Sir Hartley Shawcross. Apparently forgetting that it is 
the United States and not the Soviet Union which is stockpil- 
ing atom bombs, Sir Hartley spoke of the futility of attempt- 
ing to reduce arms “when States remain free to hurl atom 
bombs.” 

Sneering at the “Soviet paradise,” and with unexampled 
arrogance, Sir Hartley said: 

Mr. Vyshinsky cannot be impressed himself, by many of the 
arguments he has used and he can hardly expect them to convince 
a serious audience here, whatever applause they may attract in 
Uzbekistan. 

(And Eleanor Roosevelt wishes the Russians would show a 
little more courtesy!) 

The British answer to the Soviet arms reduction proposal 
was a resolution condemning the USSR for the failure of any 
disarmament measures. The United States flatly rejected the 
Soviet disarmament proposal. 

(Continued on page 27) 


The Road to Peace 


by REV. WILLIAM HOWARD MELISH 


Chairman, National Council of American-Soviet Friendship 


dey 31st ANNIVERSARY of the founding of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics and the 15th Anniversary of 
the establishment of diplomatic relations between the United 
States and the Soviet Union will be observed this year against 
a background of world tension and in an atmosphere of threat- 
ening conflict. 

Those who look back objectively remember the early at- 
tempts to invade and destroy the new workers’ and peasants’ 
state in revolutionary Russia and then, when all such efforts 
failed, the determined campaigns to isolate this influence from 
affecting world affairs. Long memories recall the bitter fruitage 
of this futile, tragic policy—how it undermined the League 
of Nations and paved the way for Munich and the outbreak 
of World War II. Such informed minds will not forget the 
turn-about which came with the Roosevelt Administration and 
the immediate benefits that began to flow to all the parties 
concerned, when the Soviet Union was accepted as a major 
power among the nations in the common struggle against 
fascism and towards a fuller life for all the peoples of the 
world. 

Today the hands of the clock are being ruthlessly forced 
back by the same organized interests, and, strikingly enough, 
by many of the individual leaders whose blunders contributed 
to World War II. Already this reversion to the errors of the 
past gives every indication of producing the same ugly, bitter 
fruitage—World War III. 

On the occasion of these two fundamental anniversaries, 
all who understand the meaning of history and recognize the 
creative forces unleashed by the Russian Revolution to yeast 
their way in a myriad different forms among the peoples of 
the earth, will rally all their strength to bring about the aban- 
donment of the present “cold war” inspired by frightened 
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western interests, and to press determinedly for the resumption 
of those negotiations between the United States and the Soviet 
Union which will recreate a peacetime unity such as was so 
potent in the winning of the war. 

We affirm that there are no differences between our two 
societies which require or could ever justify the ghastly arbi- 
trament of an atomic war. Through discussion and negotiation 
lies the road to peace, with no sacrifice of any principle or 
truly basic interests of the American people. 

By now it should be clear to everyone that this deadly drive 
toward war, unleashed and financed by Washington, is having 
no other consequence than the militarization of our nation 
and the steady whittling down of all discussion and dissent, 
depriving our citizens of constitutional rights and traditional 
freedom. It is the same familiar road toward fascism which 
other nations in their folly have taken to the world’s infinite 
cost and sorrow. This must not happen again, and with our 
own beloved America as the agent, and our own most cher- 
ished democratic traditions and convictions the first victim. 

We call on all Americans, loyal to the best spirit of the 
past, sensitive to the crying needs of the present, and respon- 
sive to the claims of the future yet to be, to join our common 
FIGHT FOR PEACE. 

Let us join forces to end the “cold war,” and to compel 
that resumption of negotiations with the Soviet Union on the 
part of our administration, which will ease the current ten- 
sions, redirect the present unbearable expenditures for military 
preparations to constructive peacetime needs, and restore that 
working unity within the United Nations in the spirit and 
the letter of its Charter that will make it the effective instru- 
ment of the future world order in which lie our hopes and 
our faith. 
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We Stand for Peace 


Leading Soviet historian appeals 
for an end to the war psychosis 


by EUGENE TARLE 


Member, Soviet Academy of Sciences 


E ARE CELEBRATING the 31st 

anniversary of Soviet power at a 
time when the international situation 
resembles very vividly the initial stages 
of this period, when the young Soviet 
Republic issued appeals for peace and 
fourteen states tried to strangle our 
free, peace-loving country. The cam- 
paign of the plotters ended in failure. 
Many a bushel of salt has been eaten 
since then. Soviet Russia has gained 
strength and vigor. And just as at the 
time of its birth, the USSR is fearlessly 
defending the interests of peace, which 
arouses the fury of the enemies of peace. 
But never since the days when Mr. 
Churchill was trying to inspire his po- 
litical sympathizers by the prospect of 
the forthcoming attack of fourteen pow- 
ers on Soviet Russia, has the world 
witnessed such an unbridled anti-Soviet 
campaign as today. Suffice it to scan 
some of the newspapers of New York 
or Chicago, or even the press published 
in the Western sectors of Germany 
which is eagerly carrying out the orders 
of its bosses, to see this. 

It is as if thousands of fountain pens 
and thousands of typewriters have been 
set into motion by a multiple replica of 
Goebbels, suddenly come back to life 
again to disgorge a poisonous stream of 
words in several languages. 

We knew that reaction would not turn 
a deaf ear to the pathetic appeals made 
by this same Mr. Churchill (who has 
aged considerably in these thirty years 
but has remained as much of a rabid 
incendiary) in his Fulton speech of 
March 5, 1946. 

The fact that the soil was already 
prepared for Churchill’s counsels became 
evident very soon. A logical result of 
the extensive preparations for aggression 
against the Soviet Union was the cre- 
ation in the heart of the European con- 
tinent of an armed camp and _ place 
d'armes for the planned aggressive war 
in the East, through the creation of a 
Western bloc and establishment of an 
American war-industrial colony in West- 
ern Germany. The “platform,” which 
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furnishes a basis for the unprecedentedly 
rude provocative propaganda conducted 
against the USSR is quite transparent. 
The USA is not threatened by any dan- 
ger. And the incendiaries of war, who 
are rattling the sword, are aware of this. 
In order to drown out the voice of rea- 
son they are crying ““The freedom of 
American homes’ is threatened by in- 
vasion. It is necessary to remain in Ber- 
lin in order to have a military observa- 
tion post ‘advanced far to the East’! It is 
only a step from the Elbe to the British 
Channel.” That is how panic is being 
spread. ‘ 

Let us pause for a moment and shake 
off the war psychosis. 

For 31 years the USSR has been doing 
everything within its power to sustain 
peace, ignoring the most brazen provo- 
cations that our enemies dared to employ 
in these years, beginning with the ac- 
tions of the MacDonald ministry in 
Great Britain, continuing with the. ac- 
tions of M. Bidault’s ministry in France 
and ending with the oratorical exercises 
of the present civilian “fighters” of the 
USA. 

Any person not duped by the war 
psychosis cannot but see that the Soviet 
Union is occupied with peaceful pursuits. 
It is not thinking of war. Those who 
make provocative utterances and write 
provocative articles are, of course, well 
aware of the absurdity of their state- 
ments. But it is their purpose to sow 
panic and they are sowing it. They hope 
that by hurling upon the head of the 
common man a rain of provocations -and 
lies they will finally persuade him to 
believe in these fables. Gutta cavat lapi- 
dem, non vi sed salpe cadendo! (A drop 
eats into rock not by its own force, but 
by the frequency of its fall.) 

This was known to the political swin- 
dlers of ancient Rome who so skilfully 
organized endless predatory wars of ag- 
gression. The provocateurs keep ham- 
mering away that Franco the fascist is 
a genuine democrat, although not appre- 
ciated by his ungrateful compatriots, 
and that he must therefore be supplied 


with arms. Perhaps someone will fall 
for it. The provocateurs keep hammer- 
ing away that in Greece, where the 
blood of the people is being shed, every- 
body is enthusiastic over King Paul and 
his Tsaldarises. Perhaps someone will 
fall for this, too. The American air- 
dromes in Greenland, they say, are 
threatened by mysterious bombers. No 
one has ever seen these bombers, but 
perhaps someone will believe this as 
well. 

The provocateurs are uttering these 
lies without batting an eye, and hundreds 
of newspapers parrot these lies in chorus, 
inciting the Americans against the peace- 
ful Soviet people. 

This notwithstanding, these reincar- 
nated Goebbels’ find it far more difficult 
to work than their German prototype. 
After all, America was nurtured by the 
great traditions of George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt, on the mem- 
ories of the glorious liberation war of 
1776-1783 and the war of 1861-65 for the 
emancipation of the Negro slaves. The 
Americans are not the Germans, prepared 
by the age-long rule of the drill-ser- 
geant’s stick to follow meekly in the lead 
of those who hold this stick. It therefore 
seems to us that people in America will 
not believe that their country is threat- 
ened by the Soviet Army. We believe the 
American people will not go to the 
slaughter towards which they are being 
so energetically pushed. 

By virtue of their geographical position 
and their economic tasks and possibilities, 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
can maintain peaceful cooperation. They 
have no cause for fighting. They do not 
want to wrest anything from each other 
by force. They are interested in peaceful 
relations, and not in the slaughter of 
millions of people, not in the destruction 
of cities, not in expenditures on aircraft 
carriers and bombs. I have in mind the 
peoples and not those who profit so much 
from the construction of aircraft carriers 
and bombs. To those who profit from 
war, the disappearance of the war panic 
would be tantamount to the loss of their 
dividends. Only to them and not to the 
people is war profitable. Let it be known 
that the USSR, the Soviet people do not 
want any war! 

The people of the USA will not allow 
all this artificial propaganda, based on 
lies and delirious fancies, to bring about 
a clash between the two great peoples on 
the blood-soaked field of a senseless and 
criminal mutual slaughter. 

We love and respect the American 
people; we always remember the blood 
shed together in the struggle against the 
common enemy. And we do not believe 
that the American people will allow any- 
one to draw them into a war against the 
Soviet people. 
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HE POST-WAR Five-Year Plan 

(1946-1950) envisaged such tre- 
mendous tasks in the reconstruction and 
development of the economy of the 
USSR, that the majority of the Euro- 
pean and American economists consid- 
ered it impossible of fulfillment. 

Once more there were evident the 
‘same political prejudices that had 
prompted the bourgeois world to refuse 
to recognize the achievements of the pre- 
war Five-Year Plans and as blindly to in- 
sist that the Soviet Union in its war with 
Germany would not hold out for more 
than a few weeks. 

However, the goals of the postwar 
Five-Year Plan were wholly realistic for 
they were based on the experience of the 
preceding, prewar Plans and on the 
knowledge of the tremendous potential 
strength of the Soviet system. 


Russia on the Eve of October 


At the time of the 1917 Revolution the 
Tsarist Empire represented an economi- 
cally under-developed and predominantly 
agrarian country. Large industry was 
concentrated in a few industrial centers: 
Petrograd, Moscow, Donbas, the Urals, 
Baku and others. Coal mining was poorly 
developed. The output of metal was so 
meagre that not only high grade steel 
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but even ordinary steel frequently had 
to be imported. The bulk of the machin- 
ery, machine tools, instruments and other 
industrial equipment also had to be 
brought in from abroad. The major 
factories and banks were owned by for- 
eigners. Two-thirds of the total indus- 
trial capital was of foreign origin. The 
railroad network was limited; roads and 
highways were very bad. 

Although Russia exported a great deal 
of grain and was known as the “bread 
basket” of Europe, the Russian peasantry 
sold their crops not because of abun- 
dance but because of dire need. Of the 
entire land area, 58.2 per cent was owned 
by the landlords, the state, the Church, 
and partially rented out to the peasants. 
Six million peasant families were com- 
pletely deprived of land; 11,000,000 had 
insufficient amounts of land, and nearly 
one-third of the peasantry had no horses. 
The agricultural system was primitive. 

The workers in Russia had to work 
ten to twelve hours a day at very low 
wages. Every improvement in labor 
conditions had to be fought for in pro- 
longed strikes. 

After the October Revolution, V. Gri- 
nevetsky*, one of the most authoritative 
Russian economists, claimed that in order 





* V. I. Grinevetsky, Postwar Prospects of Russian 
Economy, Moscow, 1919, p. 51. 








A shop in the automobile plant in the 
city of Kutaisi, in the Georgian Republic. 


to reconstruct the economy and achieve 
the position of an advanced industrial 
country, it would require no less than 
fifty years and no less than $20,000,000,- 
ooo in foreign credits. However, life has 
shown that even such learned and far- 
seeing people as V. Grinevetsky were 
bound to miscalculate as long as they 
failed to consider the creative forces of a 
great revolution and the creative possi- 
bilities of the socialist system. 


After Three Five-Year Plans 


During its first years, the Soviet re- 
gime had to defend itself against foreign 
intervention, to wage war against the 
Russian generals who led the internal 
counter-revolutionary forces, and simul- 
taneously struggle against economic de- 
struction. Only after defeating reaction 
and averting economic collapse, could the 
Soviet Union commence socialist, planned 
construction. As a result of the fulfillment 
of the two Five-Year Plans and part of 


A new workers’ settlement (left) in Tallin, capital of the Estonian Republic. Right: The Dnieper 
Dam, as it looked in 1947. The power station already supplies two-thirds of its pre-war power. 

























































































































































































the Third Five-Year Plan, the completion 
of which was interrupted by the war, 
the Soviet Union was transformed into 
a highly industrialized country and 
completely freed of all the traces of the 
old backward Russian regime. 

On the eve of the Hitlerite invasion, in 
1940, the USSR was the first industrial 
country in Europe and the second in the 
world. “The gross output of heavy indus- 
try of the USSR in 1940 was 11.7 times 
greater than the level of industrial pro- 
duction of Russia in 1913, and the output 
of machine building and metal industry 
41 times greater. The output of high 
grade rolled steel, the basis of the war 
machine-building industry, was in the 
USSR in 1940, 80 times the level of pro- 
duction in Russia in 1913,” writes N. Voz- 
nesensky, Chairman of the State Planning 
Committee in his book War Economy of 
the USSR. 

New industries have appeared in the 
country, producing high grade steel, 
aluminum, magnesium, electric power, 
automobiles, tractors, airplanes, precision 
equipment, synthetic rubber, etc. 

Foreseeing the possibility of war with 
Germany, the Soviet Union prepared by 
creating a mighty war industry. 

After three Five-Year Plans the Soviet 
Union had become economically inde- 
pendent, having developed the exploita- 
tion of its numerous natural resources 
and having raised its manufacturing in- 
dustry to such a high level that it is able 
to produce domestically all the necessary 
complex machinery and precision equip- 
ment. 

The character of Soviet industrializa- 
tion and the establishment of its eco- 
nomic independence were among the 
basic factors which subsequently, during 
the war with Germany, secured victory 
for the Soviet Union. 

Great successes were achieved in the 
field of agriculture. Private ownership 
of the land was eliminated and the land 
became the property of the state. The 
peasants were brought together into col- 
lective farms, with the land turned over 
to their use in perpetuity, and the im- 


New knitting shop (left) in the Aurora Stocking Mills in Riga, capital of the Latvian Soviet Republic. 
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poverishment of the villages was ended. 
As a result, the sowing area increased 
from 1928 to 1940 from 113,000,000 hec- 
tares to 150,000,000 hectares (1 hectare 
— 2.471 acres). The gross output of 
grain in the same period grew from 
4.5 billion poods to 7.3 billion poods 
(1 pood = 36 lbs.) and the output of 
industrial crops increased 13.5 times. The 
collective farm economy was based on 
modern agricultural methods: proper 
methods of crop rotation, mechanization, 
the use of selected seeds; the timely and 
careful tilling and fertilizing of land 
were introduced. Cattle and poultry rais- 
ing were extensively developed. 

Such tremendous achievements in in- 
dustry and agriculture were accom- 
plished despite the fact that the USSR 
received no large credits from abroad, 
and the entire reconstruction of the 
country’s economy was carried out by the 
mobilization of the means of the Soviet 
people alone. The road was a long and 
difficult one, often demanding great strain 
and sacrifice from the Soviet people. 

The social structure of the country 
underwent a radical change. Gradually 
the old owning classes—the landowners, 
merchants, manufacturers disappeared. 
The nuinber of workers reached 31,200,- 
000 by 1940, three times the number in 
1928. Urban workers and employees 
constituted 48 per cent and collective 
farmers 46 per cent of the working pop- 
ulation. Individual farmers, handicraft 
workers and artisans constituted 2.6 per 
cent of the population, and the rest were 
army men, pensioners, professional peo- 
ple and others. 

The culture of the country rose rap- 
idly. Illiteracy was eliminated. Elemen- 
tary and grade school education was made 
free. In the higher schools the good 
students were exempt from tuition fees 


five coupled drills on the collective fields of Urhak Soviet Renublic. 


and received stipends. Thanks to free 
medical care, the incidence of disease 
decreased, mortality diminished and the 
rate of population growth increased. 
Science and art flourished. 

By 1940, the socialist reconstruction 
of the economy was completed in the 
main. The Soviet Union was on the 
road to rapid improvement of its popu- 
lation’s well being. 


The USSR in the War Period 


But the Second World War broke out. 
Hitler invaded the Soviet Union which 
was forced to defend itself from fascist 
enslavement. 

The war against fascism demanded 
anew strict mobilization of the entire 
resources of the country and all-out work 
from the entire population, this time 
to defend their homeland. The enemy 
occupied more than 30 per cent of their 
territory. Under occupation were Byelo- 
Russia, the Ukraine, the Donbas, parts 
of the Kuban and central provinces up 
to the Volga. The USSR lost regions 
which produced 63 per cent of its coal, 
58 per cent of its steel, 60 per cent of 
its aluminum, 84 per cent of its sugar, 
38 per cent of its grain, and so on. The 
transport and trade networks of the 
country were disrupted. 

In this time of trial, the Soviet system 
proved its strength and vitality. The 
equality of all the national republics 
which comprise the Soviet Union, the 
flourishing of their cultures and the rapid 
development of their economy had incul- 
cated in all the Soviet peoples an active, 
self-sacrificing, Soviet patriotism which 
found its expression in the heroic defense 
of their land against fascism. 

The entire population: increased its 
labors tenfold and intensified its fighting 
energy. New industrial centers were cre- 
ated on the Volga, in the Urals, in 
Kazakhstan and in the Far East to which 
thousands of factories from threatened 
areas were evacuated. Men, women, 
young and old fought in the army, in 
partisan detachments, and labored self- 

(Continued on page 34) 

















S A PHILOSOPHER and student of 

ethics, I am simply appalled by the 
constant, provocative and apparently well- 
organized war talk against the Soviet 
Union that is propagated week after week 
and month after month in the American 
press and over the American radio. These 
bombastic military threats seem to me 
an offense both to reason and morality. 
And if the detailed schemes repeatedly 
set forth by high-ranking American gen- 
erals and ex-generals, by journalists, radio 
commentators and the strategists of the 
dinner table, for bombing Soviet Russia 
from border to border, slaughtering its 
population by the millions and laying 
waste its economy—if these unbridled 
blueprints of evil really represent the 
USA at present, then our country has 
indeed fallen to the lowest depths of 
public immorality in its history. 

As the Soviet Government made plain 
in its vigorous protest to the American 
Government of June 9, 1948, against a 
vicious article in Newsweek, this Ameri- 
can war propaganda violates the United 
Nations resolution that declares: “The 
General Assembly condemns all forms of 
propaganda in whatever country con- 
ducted, which is either designed or likely 
to provoke or encourage any threat to 
the peace, breach of the peace or act of 
aggression”; and “requests all member 
States to take appropriate steps within 
their constitutional limits to (a) promote, 
by all means of publicity and propaganda 
available to them, friendly relations 
among nations based on the purposes 
and principles of the Charter, and (b) 
encourage the dissemination of all infor- 
mation designed to give expression to 
the undoubted desire of all peoples for 
peace.” 

While the Soviet Government and the 
Soviet press certainly use strong and 
vituperative language on occasion, they 
have at no time in their public pro- 
rouncements responded to the clenched- 
fist abuse from abroad in the incendiary 
manner of the Americans. It is simply 
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impossible to discover a single authenti- 
cated statement during the post-war 
period by any Soviet leader in the sphere 
of government, military affairs, culture 
or other activity, or on the part of any 
Soviet newspaper, journal or radio com- 
mentator, which calls for a war of aggres- 
sion against the United States or any 
other country or which specifies plans 
for the air bombardment or invasion of 
the United States or any other country. 

During 1948 there has been a mounting 
crescendo of American war incitements. 
Going back to the New York Times of 
Feb. 28, we find a leading American 
dramatist and intellectual, Mr. Maxwell 
Anderson, lamenting the fact that Soviet 
Russia “tries to give us no provocation 
that might lead to war” and demanding 
that the United States force “a showdown 
of military strength with Russia before 
Russia’s military strength has caught up 
with ours. . . .” Speaking as recklessly 
as if he were merely an actor in one of 
his own plays, Mr. Anderson concluded: 
“I don’t know how to bring on a crisis, 
but there are professional diplomats who 
might know how if our nation were 
sufficiently aware and had the will to do 
it.” It sounds very much as if Mr. Ander- 
son were pleading for the American Gov- 
ernment to arrange an “incident,” the 
way the Fascist states used to do in order 
to manufacture a public pretext for armed 
aggression. 

On March 10, former Major General 
Claire Chennault of the U. S. Air Force 
told the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, as P.M. correspondent Alexander H. 
Uhl reported it, “that air bases in West- 
ern China were superior to those in 


North Africa for bombing the industrial- 






ized areas of Russia in the Ural moun- 
tains. The whole Conrmittee watched 
with fascination as he pointed out the 
‘target objectives,’ as he called them, on 
an illuminated globe.” 

On May 17, came the piece in News- 
week to which the Soviet Government, 
as I said, particularly objected. Newsweek 
played up as its lead article the subject 
of a speech on May 7 by General George 
C. Kenney, commander of the Strategic 
Air Command, in which the General, 
starting with the slander that the Soviets 
might soon attack the United States in 
“Operation America,” outlined plans to 
carry death and destruction by means of 
air power to the very vitals of the Soviet 
Republic. 

Expanding on the implications of the 
General’s address, Newsweek explained 
that “American strategy called for secur- 
ing bases around the perimeter of Rus- 
sia and then striking back from the 
air.” Planes carrying atom bombs “would 
go out from England in very small 
groups—perhaps in twos and threes. Fly- 
ing at more than 35,000 feet they would 
seek to slip into Russia unnoticed. Their 
targets: first, Moscow—Moscow above all. 
Then the other large cities of European 
Russia — Kiev, Leningrad, Kharkov, 
Odessa. . . . American strategists are 
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thinking . . . in terms of closing the circle 
of air bases around Russia, making it 
smaller and smaller, tighter and tighter, 
until the Russians are throttled. This 
means getting bases through combined 
air, sea, and ground operations ever closer 
to Russia’s heartland, then using the 
bases for sustained bombing and guided- 
missile attacks.” 

On Sunday, May 30, the New York 
Times Magazine published “What Air 
Power Can—and Cannot—Do,” by Han- 
son W. Baldwin, well-known military 
expert of the Times. Mr. Baldwin dis- 
cussed some of the chief difficulties in 
the way of successfully bombing Soviet 
Russia from the air. Summing up the 
dangers for American planes attacking 
in the daytime, he wrote: “Night bomb- 
ing, or bombing from high above the 
clouds would, therefore, be preferable, 
all the more so since the Russians are be- 
lieved to be somewhat weak in night 
fighters, and their radar warning net- 
work and radar fire control for anti- 
aircraft guns are not believed to be well 
developed.” Yet the immense distances to 
strategic targets in Russia still remain. 
“Moreover,” complained Baldwin, “and 
this is perhaps the greatest disadvantage 
the offense would suffer in bombing at- 
tacks upon Russia, we have no really 
satisfactory maps of most of the Rus- 
sian interior.” It was this article to which 
Deputy Foreign Minister Andrei Vyshin- 
sky, in his speceh before the United 
Nations Assembly at Paris on Sept. 25, 
1948, called special attention as an in- 
stance of the open instigation “of war 
against the USSR and the new democra- 
cies.” ; 

On June 22, the precise anniversary 
of the Nazi invasion of Soviet Russia, 
Look magazine took up the hideous re- 
frain and ran as its lead article “Air 
Force Plans for Bombing Russia,” as the 
title was announced on the front cover. 
The author, Ben Kocivar, declared that 
he “recently talked about the problem 
with a number of top Air Force and 
Navy officials,’ one of whom at least 
favored a so-called preventive war against 
the Soviet Union. The Look analysis 
asserted that “the only long-range planes 
we have in operation ready to go are 
our World War II B-29’s with an operat- 
ing radius of some 2,000 miles. ‘Draw a 
couple of thousand-mile circles around 
the industrial heart of Russia,’ a general 
told me [the author], ‘and you will see 
why we must have operating bases out- 
side this country.’ The two-thousand-mile 
ring, as the map shows, borders Green- 
land, Iceland, England, France, Italy, 
Greece, Egypt, Saudi Arabia and India. 
We need these bases not only for offen- 
sive operations but to prevent the Rus- 
stans from using them against us.” 

Then, during the summer, Henry 
Luce’s Life, not to be outdone, published 


NOVEMBER 1948 . 


a series on “The Air War” by General 
Carl Spaatz, recently retired Chief of 
Staff of the U. S. Air Force, giving the 
most detailed description yet of how the 
United States can bomb the Soviet Union 
into submission. In the August 16th 
issue General Spaatz said that “air bases 
have the same strategic significance that 
naval bases had in the last century” and 
that, comparable to Great Britain in its 
imperialist heyday, America must at once 
secure a “global framework” of bases, 
for the development of air power. “Space 
is no longer an effective shield,” exulted 
the General. “Now an attacker would 
not have to plod laboriously and bloodily 
along the Minsk-Smolensk-Moscow road 
to strike at the Russian vitals. The air 
offers a direct, operationally feasible route 
for a determined attacker to knock out 


the industries that it has cost the Rus- 
sians so much to create.” 

On Sept. 11, The Saturday Evening 
Post, desperately trying to keep up with 
its rivals in the magazine field, made its 
blood-curdling contribution to the blue- 
print for assaulting the USSR in an arti- 
cle entitled “If War Comes—” by Joseph 
and Stewart Alsop. Again, using the pre- 
text that America is about to be as- 
sailed by Soviet forces, the Alsop broth- 
ers gloatingly predicted: “From Baku 
north to Leningrad, from Smolensk east 
to Novosibirsk, the vitals of the Soviet 
state will be scorched and destroyed with 
the terrible fire of the atomic bomb.” 
Then the authors listed the places where 
the United States ought to have air bases 
in order to implement this ghastly plan: 
Scandinavia, Iceland, the United King- 
dom, Western Europe, the North African 
littoral between Tripolitania and Suez, 
the Arabian protectorates and sheikdoms, 
Pakistan, China, Japan and Okinawa. 

I can go through the years 1943-1947 
and cite many examples of the same sort 
of reckless propaganda. In October of 
1947, George H. Earle, Democratic ex- 
Governor of Pennsylvania and former 
American Minister to Bulgaria and Au- 
stria, advocated over the radio an attack 


on Soviet Russia as soon as possible and 
without a formal declaration of war. 
“One nice little atomic bomb dropped 
on the Kremlin,” Earle boasted, “and the 
Russian people of 165,000,000 would fly 
to pieces with centrifugal force.” Earle 
had previously ranted against the Rus- 
sians over George V. Denny’s Town 
Meeting of the Air and had demolished 
the straw-man of a Soviet atom-bomb 
assault on the United States with the 
violent assertion that “We can and will 
wipe out every city, town and village 
in Russia.” 

In 1946, the Hearst papers carried on 
their own virulent campaign, with the 
aid of such veteran anti-Sovieteers as 
Karl H. Von Wiegand and William 
Henry Chamberlin. The Washington 
Bureau chief of the Gannett chain, Mr. 





Cecil B. Dickson, stated: “I expect my 
son to fight in the war against Russia”; 
and urged Congressional approval of the 
loan to Britain “because we will have to 
use England again as a_ beachhead.” 
Meanwhile Walter Winchell was conduct- 
ing his bitter personal crusade against 
the Soviet Union and maintained that the 
Third World War was already under 
way. “Mr. and Mrs. North America,” 
he cried, “and all the ships at sea... . 
It is here! You and I are in it! It is a 
war against Russia and her allies, and it 
is being made by America, Great Britain 
and their allies. Flash, flash! This may 
not sit so well or be understood by 
fathers and mothers who have sons buried 
in the fields of Europe or Asia; but two 
of our main allies in this world war 
against Russia are our former enemies, 
Germany and Japan!” 

In 1945, subsequent to President Roose- 
velt’s death and the surrender of the 
Nazis, the American Government be- 
came so concerned over the rising wave 
of war talk against the USSR that it 
took specific action. Thus on May 28, 
on a nation-wide broadcast sponsored 
officially by the State Department, Archi- 
bald MacLeish, then Assistant Secretary 

(Continued on page 33) 
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HIRTY-ONE YEARS after the Rev- 

olution—a long time in the human 
life-span, a short one in the history of na- 
tions—the USSR remains the one social- 
ist country in the world. That is, it is the 
only land where the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the population is engaged in 
publicly or cooperatively-owned enter- 
prise and has, accordingly, developed a 
socialist psychology. 

The Soviet Union is the one country 
where no man lives by the labor of an- 
other, or by rent, or by interest, or by 
speculation in the price of the necessities 
of life. Here there are no government 
officials enriching themselves by advance 
inside knowledge of the way in which 
policy will affect the stock market, for 
there is no stock market. Here waste is 
accidental and incidental, for the entire 
economy is planned, as can be the case 
as yet nowhere else on earth. Here 
human lives are purposeful and fruitful 
and serene, for a man’s freedom to do 
what he will with his life is determined 
neither by his father’s or his own bank 
account—or lack of one. 

Thirty-one years of Soviet power in 
the USSR have created a civilization 
without precedent in human history. 

Where else and when has there been 
a society in which men of every nation- 
ality and color and creed were truly 
equal, free to work, to love, to inter- 
marry, to advance themselves unhandi- 
capped by accident of birth? Nowhere 
and never. How many people have 
stopped to consider that for the majority 
of the human race, which is colored, so- 
cialism as it has been established in the 
Soviet Union is the only society ever to 
exist which is fully entitled to be called 
civilized. 

Where else and when has there been 
a society in which women were truly the 
equals of men, free to seek any position 
unhandicapped by prejudices of sex, free 
to marry for love alone and not for main- 
tenance, free to have children and not be 
chained by them to the household? No- 
where and never. Over half the doctors 
and engineers in the USSR, three-fourths 
of the teachers, and one-third of the law- 
yers are women. Thus, for half of hu- 
manity, womankind, socialism alone has 
proven itself worthy as a civilization. 
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Where else can youth spread its wings 
to the fullest, find the necessary opportu- 
nities for training and complete outlet 
for its talents, and feel at one with society, 
rather than pass the best years of its life 
hunting for homes and livelihood—irre- 
spective of whether the work offered is 
in line with his desires and abilities. 

Where else is childhood truly happy, 
untormented by the tensions of parents 
unsure of tomorrow? 

Where, save in the USSR, is there a 
guarantee against the monotony of end- 
less drudgery, unbroken save by dread 
unemployment? And where else is there 
the assurance that, but for needed periods 
of recreation and rest, a man’s capacity 
to work, to build and create, will find 
useful and remunerative application all 
the years that he is able? 

Where, except in the USSR, is old age 
regarded as a time of deserved rest and 
security, of respect for a life well-spent, 
and of heed to the wisdom of experience, 
rather than feared for its poverty and de- 
pendence and ill-health troublesome to 
others? 

This is the civilization of socialism. 


This is the realization of the finest dreams | 


of mankind since human beings first be- 
gan to think beyond the day ahead. 
What land of the “West” has dared write 
into its Constitution the flaming Biblical 
injunction against exploitation: “He who 
toils not, neither shall he eat”? 

Where else on earth have murder, tor- 
ture, brutality, insanity, robbery and rape 
ceased to be the chief intellectual fare 
of the masses, shoveled at them from 
seven to seventy through “comic” books, 
movies, radio, the press, and the bulk 
of what passes for “literature”? In what 
other country are the front pages of 
newspapers devoted to critical controver- 
sies in art, and where else do they fea- 
ture feats of self-sacrificing labor hero- 


ism and ingenuity to benefit the common _ 


weal rather than the wasteful spending 
of the parasitic rich and the whipping 
up of frenzy for atomic genocide—the 
extermination of other peoples? 

This truly human and humane culture, 
this civilized ethic of common effort for 
the common good, this unique security in 
one’s work, one’s family, one’s fellow 
man, one’s home and one’s country, 
these are the earmarks and the triumphs 
of socialism. In their simplest and most 
concrete aspects, they are as yet beyond 
the reach of the vast majority of the 
population of any other country. Se- 
curity in one’s home—where else is there 
a land without evictions, without mort- 
gages, where workers and farmers are 
not ridden by the endless fear of ever 
more grasping landlords, of the merci- 
less bank which forecloses the moment 
unemployment or a fall in farm prices 
cause an interruption in payments that 
may have been made promptly for a 
dozen years? Yet in the USSR more 
than half the population own their own 


.homes today, and the number is increas- 


ing rapidly under this year’s legislation. 
But there are those, themselves hys- 


Workers of the Calibre Plant, in Moscow, 
nominated foreman N. A. Rossisky (left) 
candidate for deputy to the city Soviet. 
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terically afraid of the morrow, who carp 
endlessly that Soviet socialism is far 
from “perfect”! The wonder is not that 
the Soviets have not created an even 
higher social order. The wonder is that 
despite the handicap that their country 
was at one of the world’s lowest levels 
of production and education thirty-one 
years ago, despite unremitting hostility 
and repeated economic boycotts by the 
rest of the world, despite the fact that 
the two most destructive wars in history 
were waged on its soil in that time, the 
USSR has been able to create a new and 
higher civilization in that short period 
of years. 

They talk of freedom, the pen prosti- 
tutes, the academic acrobats who docu- 
ment with equal facility the need for 
alliance with the Soviet Union in 1945 
and war upon it in 1948. When elections 
took place in the USSR in 1946 and 
again, for other offices, in 1947, corre- 
spondents in Moscow, even upon their 
return to this country, were compelled 
to acknowledge that the unprecedented, 
virtually one hundred per cent turnout 
at the polls could be explained only by 
the elector’s conviction that his vote has 
meaning and is important. Yet, what 
reasonable American denies that the 30,- 
000,000 adult citizens—almost forty per 


- cent of the electorate—who always stay 


away from the polls do so, for the most 
part, because they are not at all con- 
vinced that voting makes any real dif- 
ference in the way this country is run, 
and for whose benefit? 

They talk of the one-party system in 
Russia. They bemoan the absence of a 
party favoring capitalism. But capital- 
ism, to the Soviet peoples, is as out- 
moded as monarchy and slavery here. 
America had a strong monarchist party 
up to and during the Revolutionary War. 
The American Tories were defeated in 
that war by the wrath of the people, 
just as were the British to whom they 
were loyal. No one has since favored 
monarchy in America. Does the absence 
of a monarchist party prove us undemo- 
cratic? 

America had a strong pro-slavery party 
up to and during the Civil War. It was 
crushed and slavery abolished. No one 
has since favored chattel slavery in 
America. Does the absence of a slavery 
party prove us undemocratic? On the 
contrary, every American will agree that 
the absence of parties favoring monarchy 
as a form of government and slavery as 
a form of human exploitation makes us 
more democratic. Is there not then basis 
for the contention that the very absence, 
in the USSR, of parties favoring any kind 
of human exploitation, including capital- 
ism, under any governmental guise, fas- 
cist or liberal, in itself makes the Soviet 
Union more democratic than any country 
permitting the existence and the rule of 
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Moscow Institute of Architects (upper) meet to discuss nomination of B. N. 
Blokhin, of the Academy of Architecture, as deputy to the Moscow Regional 
Soviet. Members of a collective farm in Tarasova village (lower) at the polls. 


parties favoring the exploitation of man 
by man? 

Democracy, Americans believe with 
Lincoln, is government of the people, by 
the people and for the people. That the 
Soviet government is for the people is 
beyond argument. That its leaders are 
men of the people, rather than of an 
hereditary aristocracy of nobility or 
wealth, is obvious from their biographies. 
That it is government by the people is 
proclaimed by a series of facts which show 
a day-by-day participation of the people 
in the processes of government un- 
equalled anywhere on earth. 

They speak of parties. Where is there 
a country having a total active member- 
ship in all parties comparable even faint- 
ly to the six million Soviet citizens en- 
rolled in the Communist Party, vigorously 
engaged day in and day out, year in and 
year out, in advancing the living stand- 
ards, education and culture of their 
countrymen, and not merely door-bell 
pushers for a week or a month once in 
four years before elections? Wendell 
Willkie wrote: “The best educated, the 
most alert, the brightest and ablest men 
of the community are members of the 


Communist Party.” Theirs is what Sid- 
ney and Beatrice Webb described as the 
“vocation of leadership,” a leadership 
for which they must be trained and 
tested, to which they give the utmost in 
devotion and strength. It is a leadership 
which carries with it the voluntarily 
chosen obligation of being the hardest 
workers in the country and of being in 
the forefront of the people, whether that 
means exposing themselves to the great- 
est dangers, as in wartime, or engaging 
in the most arduous tasks of peaceful 
construction. 

Where else is there a trade union move- 
ment of 27,000,000 members, embrac- 
ing nine-tenths of all wage and salary 
earners, of whom four-fifths show up 
regularly at meetings, unions which 
have sole authority over the application 
of labor laws which they themselves 
help make, administration of social in- 
surance funds and the determination of 
what conditions on the job are adequate 
for the safety and health of the workers, 
as well as wide authority in housing, 
public services and retail trade? Where 
else are war-devastated cities rebuilt, 

(Continued on page 31) 
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OX of the most widespread of the 
false accusations against the USSR 
is that it is a “police state.” Let me refute 
it. 

To refute it, we must understand it. 
What is meant by “police state”? The 
accusers are either a bit muddled, or 
rely on their listeners or readers being 
muddled or uncritical; so they seldom 
tell us clearly what they mean. So far 
as they do tell us, we gather that the 
phrase, at any rate in connection with 
this charge against the Soviet Union, 
covers some or all of the following 
points: 


1. that arbitrary arrests by the police, 
against which there is no remedy, 
are widespread, and cause general 
fear; 

2. that the police are all-powerful; 
and 

3. that persons hostile to the govern- 
ment are dealt with severely by 
the courts and the Government. 


I think that a satisfactory answer can 
be given to all these points. I will work 
my way through them in their order. 

If by arbitrary arrests, one means ar- 
rests without a warrant, the answer is 
simple. In every country the law per- 
mits arrests without warrant in some 
cases; and if one compares the laws of 
the United States, Great Britain, and 
the USSR, one finds that the right te 
arrest without warrant is somewhat nar- 
rower in the USSR than in either of the 
other two countries. 

That in itself is not very important, 
and one wants to look further, and con- 
sider the charge, often made, that many 
people in the Soviet Union are arrested 
and detained without charge, by govern- 
ment order, on the alleged ground that 
if they were left at liberty they would 
endanger the safety of their country. 

What is the position on this point? 
Certainly there are some such arrests. I 
think everyone realizes nowadays that 
in time of war or other emergency every 
country finds it necessary to exercise 
powers of this description. Certainly, 
the United States, Great Britain and 
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the USSR have done so. I can femember 
stoutly defending Mr. Herbert Morrison, 
our war-time Home Secretary, in the 
House of Commons for his conduct in 
that respect. Whether the USSR used 
the power to a greater extent than other 
countries I do not know. It may well be 
so. If she did, it was no doubt because 
she judged that the dangers to which 
she was exposed made it necessary; and 
if you read the American and British 
press of 1939-41 or 1947-48, you will not 
be surprised at her thinking so. 

But such questions of degree are not 
very important, unless the government 
were to exercise such powers on such 
a scale as to create a general fear or 
“terror.” This is certainly not the case; 
all the stories of millions of people be- 
ing treated in this way are just moon- 
shine. I have been in the USSR at times 
of tension—in August, 1936, for ex- 


_ ample, when the first great exposure and 


trial of Quislings occurred—and at times 
of no tension, and I have never found 
that the ordinary citizen was terrified or 
even frightened. The ordinary man’s at- 
titude was: “We know there are many 
enemies of our new Socialist civilization 
outside our country, and a few inside. 
We trust our government—our govern- 
ment, elected by us and removable by 
us—to deal justly with those enemies; 
and we want them dealt with justly and 
firmly, so that they shall not imperil the 
country we love, the country we are 
building.” 

There was, it should be noted however, 
one period during the exposure of the 


treason plots, when those charged with 
running down the traitors were them- 
selves implicated. That, for a time, led 
to arrests and detention of innocent per- 
sons which inevitably caused fear and 
tension. But as soon as those guilty of 
creating this situation had been them- 
selves exposed, every effort was made 
to undo the wrongs that had been done, 
those unjustly detained were released, 
and new safeguards were erected to pre- 
vent unjust detention. 

On the question of what remedy there 
is for arbitrary arrest and detention, it 
must be remembered that, whilst the ex- 
istence of a satisfactory remedy for il- 
legal detention is important, it is in every 
country always only a remedy against 
illegal detention, and that accordingly the 
most important point is that already dealt 
with, namely how wide is the legislation 
that authorizes the detention. Subject to 
that warning, let us examine the Soviet 
system. 

In the United States and Great Brit- 
ain, the legality of detention can be 
simply tested by habeas corpus proceed- 
ings, always provided that the detained 
person can somehow get news out to a 
relative or friend, and that that relative 
or friend then can and will somehow 
get a lawyer to take it up. (It is, in ef- 
fect, left to private enterprise.) In the 
Soviet Union, on the other hand, a high 
official, the Procurator—in some ways 
resembling the Attorney General, and 
wholly independent of the police or 
M.V.D. (Ministry of Internal Affairs)— 
is charged with the imperative duty of 
checking up every week on every person 
detained in any prison or other similar 
institution, in order to see whether his 
detention is lawful or not. No doubt 
the detained person could also bring an 
action for wrongful imprisonment if he 
wished, but he is provided free with 
this official initiative for his protection. 

The next point in the charge is that 
the police are all-powerful. I think it 
is quite wrong to say simply that the 
police in the USSR are all-powerful; but 
it is right to say that the executive gov- 
ernment has pretty wide powers, which 
it can exercise swiftly. Is that a bad 
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thing? It depends on what sort of an 
executive you have, in whose interests 
it acts, and what control public opinion 
has over it. In the United States, which 
has 49 executive governments, in Great 
Britain which has one, and in the Brit- 
ish Dominions and Colonies, which have 
over a hundred, you can find every vari- 
ety of executive powers for comparison, 
if comparison were important—and some 
of the British Colonial executives ex- 
ercise powers the absolute and uncon- 
trolled nature of which would have made 
a nineteenth century tsar go back to 
school. And you can also find in Great 
Britain—and probably in the United 
States—many people (including Minis- 
ters) who complain, rightly or wrongly, 
that the powers of their executives are 
not great enough to enable them to act 
effectively in emergencies. It was a fa- 
vorite excuse of Prime Minister Baldwin 
for not doing anything he didn’t want 
to do. 

But I don’t think that comparisons 
on this point are really helpful, and the 
proper course for the critic or student 
or defender is to examine the position 
in the USSR on its own merits. What, 
according to my experience, one then 
finds is this: 

The executive government in the So- 
viet Union is strong, because the people 
—very well informed, politically lively, 
vigorous people, who don’t accept any- 
thing without full consideration—want it 
that way. It does not act in the interests 
of bankers, landowners, or big industrial- 
ists; Or, more accurately, it acts in the 
interests of the whole community, who 
own the land, the industries, and the 
banks. It is controlled by public opin- 
ion, because it is elected by the people, 
it has no private or sectional interests 
separate from those of the people, it 
takes the greatest trouble to follow pub- 
lic opinion, and its members would lose 
their jobs if they acted for very long 
against public opinion. The reason why 
in fact very small changes take place, 
over long years, in the composition of 
the government of the USSR is not be- 
cause any small section of the people 
exercises power, or terror, but because 
they keep the confidence of the people 
by doing their job properly. (On no other 
hypothesis, of course, could one explain 
how a state of many different nations 
kept itself together and achieved unity 
under the appalling stresses and sacrifices 
of the 1941-45 war.) 

The last point in the charge is that 
persons hostile to the: government are 
dealt with severely by the courts and the 
government. Within limits, that is true; 
and there is no doubt whatever that pub- 
lic opinion supports such severity, for 
the public feel at least as angry about 
traitors as the United States and Great 
Britain do; they realize fully the depths 
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of the hostility of some elements in the 
outside world, and the need for swift 
and ruthless counter-action against the 
few people in the USSR who are acting 
with those elements. But I think that, 
in order to clear up this point fully, one 
should discuss at a little length their 
courts and their penal system, and the 
questions as to what sort of person they 
prosecute and the actual treatment given 
to persons convicted. 

I have seen their courts at work, and 
found them simple, careful, efficient, and 
anxious to do justice. In particular, I 
sat through the trial of Kamenev, Zinov- 
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iev, and others in Moscow in August, 
1936, just as Ambassador Davies sat 
through the next such trial of Radek and 
others, in January 1937. I thought the 
trial I followed was just and fair, as he 
did of the one he followed; and, as he 
pointed out in Mission to Moscow, every 
foreign observer took the same view— 
even if they were not all at liberty to 
express it. 

As for their prisons, penal settlements, 
labor camps, and such establishments, I 
have visited and studied some of them, 
and some of those in other countries, 
too, and I can only say that in humanity 
and sound psychological understanding, 
they are probably the best in the world; 
and it is interesting, at a time when 
every effort of reformers in Great Britain 
to get rid of the death penalty for mur- 
der—not for treason—has failed, to re- 
call that over a year ago the USSR abol- 
ished the death penalty for all offenses, 
on the express grounds that it is a harsh 
penalty only to be applied in times of 
emergency, that the Soviet people had 
shown by their tenacity and endurance 
during the war that there was no need 
to apply such harsh penalties for their 
protection, and that there was now no 
danger of war. (Since that time the war 
danger has come nearer, but the Soviet 
leaders still feel that it can be averted.) 


Of course, one must remember that 
it is not enough to have a really good 
penal system if you prosecute the wrong 
people and the courts convict them. Mis- 
takes occur in every country, but I am 
thinking rather of the evils which arise 
when people are wrongly accused of en- 
dangering the state when in truth they 
are honest and useful citizens. Here I 
think the USSR has a very good record; 
she wouldn’t send Howard Fast, or 
Dr. Edward Barsky, or Reverend Rich- 
ard Morford, to prison. When she sen- 
tenced Kamenev and others to death, 
she was of course fiercely attacked for 
plotting to murder innocent men for 
reasons of political rivalry, and it is 
worth recalling what subsequently hap- 
pened. For a time, those who upheld the 
justice and reason of this trial had to rest 
on common sense, a knowledge of his- 
tory, and the testimony of various people 
who attended the trials, such as myself 
and Ambassador Davies—which wasn’t 
enough to stop the slanders. 

But when the World War got under 
way and the technique of Hitler in using 
Quislings wherever he could became 
tragically clear and well-known, and 
when more recently Mr. Churchill in 
his Memoirs told how President Benes 
had reported to Premier Stalin the link 
between Nazi Germany and certain So 
viet traitors in Prague, almost everyone 
who wanted to see could see that the 
trials in Moscow had been genuine. It 
became clear, too, that the vigilance and 
power of the Soviet executive govern- 
ment and police had saved the world; 
for if they had not discovered and 
stamped out this conspiracy in plenty of 
time, and had started the war with the 
desperate weakness of widespread Quis- 
lingism at home, their front line might 
have been first stabilized in the Ural 
Mountains, and the war might have 
lasted years longer. 

On the question of dealing severely 
with people who have to be dealt with, 
it is true that Kamenev and most of his 
associates were sentenced to death and 
executed; but it is surprising to most ob- 
servers to realize that in the past they 
had been treated with great leniency. 
Most of the ringleaders—and particularly 
Kamenev and Zinoviev—had committed 
serious acts of treason in the past, had 
been sentenced to substantial terms of 
imprisonment, had subsequently _pre- 
tended to repent, had been pardoned and 
allowed to take high and responsible 
posts, and had thus been given the op- 
portunity to commit graver crimes than 
before. I think in these cases that the 
Soviet government had been too trusting, 
too lenient, too forgiving; but at any 
rate this bit of history gives the lie to 
the charge of wholesale ruthlessness. 

No. the Soviet Union is not a “police 
state.” 
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WELVE MONTHS AGO, in the 
capacity of correspondent of the So- 
viet press, I attended the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations in New 
York. One of the many New Yorkers 
who attended the meetings at Lake Suc- 
cess and who showed keen interest in 
the work of the session once asked me 
this question: 

“Tell me in two words what Vyshin- 
sky and the other Soviet delegates are 
striving to achieve here?” 

“Peace!” I replied in one word. 


The USSR Always for Peace 


The Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics is in its very nature a profoundly 
peace-loving country. 

The common people —the workers 
both manual and mental, and the farm- 
ers, have never anywhere been interested 
in wars. War can only bring them priva- 
tion, it can only take the lives of their 
dear ones. These common people play 
the major role in the life of the Soviet 
Union. They take part in the conferences 
of all the Soviets of Working People’s 
Deputies, beginning with the village So- 
viet in the most remote corner of Siberia 
and ending with the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR. They, the common people, 
have the final say in determining the 
ways and the destiny of the country. 

At the same time there are no influen- 
tial private interests in the Soviet Union 
that might derive direct or indirect profit 
from war. We have no bankers or manu- 
facturers who could obtain excess profits 
by selling the war department guns, air- 
craft, war vessels, or make money as a 
result of the rise in prices on prime neces- 
sities in the war conditions. 

The successes of the Socialist system 
in the USSR depend on the unimpeded 
realization of the program of peace-time 
construction. The Soviet Union conducts 
its economy on the basis of an all-embrac- 
ing plan, embodying all branches of its 
industry and agriculture, all spheres of 
social and cultural life. The one vital 
condition essential for the fulfillment of 
this plan, upon which depends the mate- 
rial welfare of the population, is peace. 
Every war entails changes in the plan, 
hitches in the constructive work of peo- 
ple and throws back the level of their 
material well-being. 

Peace is the foundation upon which 
rests the Soviet Socialist state. Few peo- 
ple remember that the first bill passed by 
the young Soviet Government immedi- 
ately after the October Revolution of 
1917 was the decree on peace. The very 
night the revolutionists achieved victory, 
the Congress of Soviets approved a decree 
proposing that all countries participating 
in the first world war should immediately 
conclude a truce and begin negotiations 
on peace. 

Thirty-one years have elapsed since. 
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The 
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cm the 


UN 


by 
BORIS IZAKOV 


Pravda correspondent 
who has covered UN sessions 
here and abroad 


The Soviet people have proved. on more 
than one occasion that they are able with 
arms in hand to defend their Socialist 
homeland when it is attacked. But, as 
was the case on the first day of the exist- 
ence of Soviet power, the struggle for 
peace remains the leading principle of 
Soviet foreign policy. 


Let’s Face the Facts 


When at the close of World War II 
the nations fighting against fascism cre- 
ated the United Nations organization, 
the Soviet Union was among the powers 
that took upon itself the task of drafting 
the UN Charter and convening the San 
Francisco conference. The USSR eagerly 
joined the new organization, whose Char- 
ter embodied the great aim of consoli- 
dating world peace. 


In the United Nations the USSR has 








subordinated all its activities to this noble 
purpose. 

Let us examine what actually have 
been the practical contributions of the 
USSR to the work of UN. 

The most important events in the life 
of the United Nations have been the an- 
nual sessions of its General Assembly. 
At these sessions member states may de- 
bate any and every question. Some coun- 
tries pursue narrow, selfish interests in 
submitting one or another question to the 
General Assembly. 

The USSR has always placed before 
the sessions of the UN General Assembly 
the cardinal problems connected with 
the fate of general peace. These questions 
have been formulated in simple, clear 
and concrete language, and that is their 
distinguishing feature. Regardless of 
what has been written about them, they 
speak for themselves. Therein lies their 


strength. * 
Let us recall these main Soviet pro- 
posals. 


The first session of the General As- 
sembly. New York, 1946. Viacheslav 
Molotov, Minister for Foreign Affairs of 
the USSR, ascends the rostrum at Lake 
Success. He submits a proposal on -the 
necessity of a general reduction of arma- 
ments and first of all on the prohibition 
of production and utilization of atomic 
energy for military purposes. These pro- 
posals focus the attention of the delega- 
tions, and in the main receive their unan- 
imous approval. 

Second session of the General Assem- 
bly. New York, 1947. Speaking on behalf 
of the Soviet Government, the head of 
the Soviet delegation Andrei Vyshinsky 
proposes to condemn the criminal propa- 
ganda for a new war as a dangerous 
social evil. A heated discussion develops 
on the proposal which in the end forms 
the basis of the adopted resolution. 

Third session of the General Assembly. 
Paris, 1948. Andrei Vyshinsky makes 
these proposals at the Chaillot Palace: 
to recommend the reduction of arms and 
the armed forces of the great powers by 
one-third within one year; to ban the 
atomic weapon, which by its very char- 
acter is designated for aggressive and 
not defensive purposes; to set up a con- 
trol organ, which will supervise the real- 
ization of these measures. We do not 
yet know if these proposals will be 
adopted. But we may definitely say that 
they occupy first place in the work of 
the third session of the General Assem- 
bly. 

Who will dare assert that the propo- 
sals submitted by the Soviet Union at 
the First, Second and Third Sessions of 
the General Assembly are not in accord 
with the interests of peace? Is it not per- 
fectly obvious that they have been dic- 
tated by the one concern of peace? 

(Continued on page 30) 




































URING twelve weeks travel in East- 
ern Europe—in Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Romania, Bulgaria and 
all six republics of Yugoslavia—I scarcely 
saw a single Red Army man. I sensed 
indeed the impact of the Soviet Union 
but it was not the impact of force or 
armed might. 
There was the impact of gratitude. 
Russian deliverers had entered the capi- 





FLASH! 

The Dean of Canterbury will visit the United 
States in November. Americans will warmly 
welcome this great humanitarian, messenger 
of friendship and of peace. 





tal towns of Eastern Europe. The con- 
cept of Russia as liberator was recorded 
everywhere in massive monuments. Me- 
morials abound to the Red Army men 
who fell in the struggle. 

Next comes the impact of socialist 
economy which, as an idea, was victori- 
ous in Russia thirty-one years ago and 
has achieved there an outstanding suc- 
cess. The spectacle of Russia’s multi- 
national state with its planned economy, 
with its full employment, with its ab- 
sence of slumps and exploitation, with its 
gift to both sexes and to all nationalities 
of the right to work, to rest and leisure, 
to health and education, exercises over- 
whelming influence in Eastern Europe. 

Add to that again the consciousness 
that reliance on Russian strength alone 
promises security from renewed Nazi 
peril. The reorganization of the Ruhr 
under Western patronage fills Eastern 
Europe with fear and drives her still 
closer to Soviet friendship. 

Then there is the impact of concrete 
Soviet aid to Eastern Europe in her 
wish to stand on her own feet. Marshall 
Plan aid, they say, threatened to make 
us borrowers and keep us colonists. We 
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ON EASTERN EUROPE 


by DR. HEWLETT JOHNSON 
Dean of Canterbury 


desire independence. We desire a bal- 
anced economy. We are therefore build- 
ing up our heavy and light industries. 
Russia gives us raw materials, Russia 
gives us essential machinery. 

Eastern Europe’s present rulers have 
been steeled in adversity. Well-tutored 
also are many of them in Soviet economy 
studied in Russia itself, where many 
found refuge during the war. These de- 
termined men plan the present mighty 
drive for reconstruction and develop- 
ment along socialistic lines. They lead 
a willing army. 

Take Romania. I motored 1,200 miles 
through Romania, in Wallachia, Transyl- 
vania and Moldavia. I examined Ro- 
manian agriculture and industry. I visited 
many centers of activity, the oil wells 
and refinery at Ploesti, the iron and steel 
works at Petrila, railroad construction 
in the Jiu valley. I studied charts and 
graphs and saw the sinking of oil wells 
and the erection of a new steel plant. I 
observed the tempo of construction. 

Food was abundant owing to a good 
harvest. It was well distributed and 


The Dean of Canterbury (left) with the Rev. William Howard Melish, 
during his visit to the United States in November, 1945, under the 
auspices of the National Council of American-Soviet Friendship. 

































































accompanied by a rapid and dramatic 
fall in prices in all branches of com- 
modities. It is immediate benefits such 
as these which commend planned so- 
cialist economy to the common man 
and stimulate hard work. Speedy re- 
sults play an important part in the edu- 
cation of unschooled peasants and ill- 
instructed industrial workers. 

I spent much time with the heads of 
states. Beirut in Poland, the late Benes in 
Czechoslovakia, Tildy in Hungary, Tito 
in Yugoslavia, and last month Groza in 
Romania. 

Dr. Groza is an exceptionally out- 
standing man, a wealthy and successful 
barrister. He is a man of immense physi- 
cal strength and psychological charm 
who, willingly relinquishing his claim 
to wealth, joins the extreme left wing 
of his country and throws his whole 
energy behind the new order. His eldest 
son had just returned from Moscow 
after winning his diploma in technology 
and mastering the Russian language at 
the same time. “I am justly proud of 
him,” said his father. And Groza 
added, “You must meet Vassili Luca, our 
finance minister, our magician who has 
stabilized our currency, killed infla- 
tion, balanced the budget and given the 
public two price reductions in three 
months.” 

I met Luca. After discussing his aims 
and methods, he told me, “I plan a fur- 
ther reduction of 20 to 50 per cent in 
prices.” The reduction came on Octo- 
ber 1st. Inflation automatically ceases 
when prices drop and promise to drop 
further. 

In all the new democracies the work- 
ers begin to live an ampler life. Leisure 
as well as work is assured, despite the 
paramount need for increased produc- 
tion. Paid vacations are extended eight 
days per annum for the first three years, 
two weeks for the next ten and a month 
plus four days (to make up for the in- 
cluded Sundays) after ten years work 
in any category. Nor is that all. Rest 
homes abound and increase—attended 


(Continued on page 28) 














Just bought. Lower prices, higher wages 
means more buying for the Soviet people. 





A fruit store where Crimean, Caucasian and local-grown fruits are sold. 


IN THE CITY 


In the very first of two price slashes in the USSR this year, the Soviet people, 
in town and country, gained 57,000,000,000 rubles. In the first three months 
of this year, compared with the same period in 1947, they. bought 72% 
more bread, 25% more fish, 13% more animal fats, 2.7 times more sugar, 
and 44% more cotton and silk fabrics. The drop in prices, the strengthened 
ruble, and constant wage increases have meant an average increase of 51% 
in real wages. In towns and cities, 15,000,000 square meters of housing was 
rehabilitated and built in the two years after the war, and in the first half 
of this year an additional 1,300,000 square meters of urban housing was 
added. Soviet social services—free medical care, education, vacation facilities, 
children’s institutions, etc—have increased the real average wages of the 
Soviet worker by 38%. Expenditures this year on such items amounts to 
116,300,000,000 rubles, nearly one-third of the entire state budget. 


Shoppers in a Moscow arcade, where an ever- 


growing variety of consumer goods appears. 


Jobs look for men (below, left). The "Help Wanted" board of 
the Stalin Auto Plant, in Moscow. Below: A meat and poultry store. 
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s| Living Standards Rise... 


The younger members of a collective farm have a dance in their farm's club. 


IN THE COUNTRY 


The Soviet farmer has also benefitted by the reduction in prices of 
consumer goods, the strengthened ruble, and the public health net- 
work and other social services. His payment for work-days, which 
is the measure of labor on the collective farm, has risen in the postwar 
years. In the villages and districts occupied by the enemy, 2,000,000 
houses were restored in the first two years after the war, and during 
the first half of this year, an additional 63,000 rural dwelling houses 
were built or restored. Collectivization and mechanization has helped 
the Soviet farmer regain his rich prewar harvests. Bumper crops, 
especially in grain, were obtained in 1947 and this year which further 
increased the living standards in the countryside. And in animal 
husbandry, 32 republics, territories and regions of the USSR exceeded 
their prewar quantity of livestock. 


Farmers (below, right) help a neighbor, a veteran, to build a 
new stone house. Below: Farmers, too, go in for motorcycling. 


A collective farmer in his well-furnished 
home with his wife and_ children. 


School days. A collective farm 
teacher surrounded by her pupils. 
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Mec OF THIS book* is a digest of 
Gorky’s remarkable autobiographi- 
cal trilogy, My Childhood, In the World, 
and My Universities. It is a disgrace that 
this masterpiece, the best of Gorky’s 
works, one of the most moving and in- 
timate portrayals of pre-revolutionary 
life in Russian literature, and one of 
the world’s few great autobiographies 
should have been allowed out of print 
so long. Fortunately a new one-volume 
edition is to be issued next year. 

In addition to the autobiography Miss 
Holtzman has drawn upon a store of 
letters, unpublished writings, official 
records and other documentary matter, 
some of which has only recently become 
accessible. This makes possible a rounded 
understanding of the formation of per- 
haps the most decisive personality in 
Russian literary history. For this per- 
sonality has made a larger impress on So- 
viet culture than any other. 

It would be hard to conceive of a lit- 
erary study (Miss Holtzman covers the 
period 1868-1902 but deals with the pro- 
jections of Gorky’s work and influence 
into later years), that would better serve 
to clarify Soviet cultural developments. 
Therefore, although Miss Holtzman’s 
study does not rise much above the level 
of orderly and careful scholarship it is of 
great interest and value. 

Maxim Gorky, whose real name was 
Alexei Maximovich Peshkov, was born 
in Nizhni Novgorod (since renamed 
Gorky), a large trading and manufactur- 
ing town on the Volga River. He lost his 
father in early childhood and was vir- 
tually abandoned, soon after, by his 
mother. His brief childhood was haunted 
by the insensate brutalities of quarreling 





° THE YOUNG MAXIM GORKY, 1868-1902, 
by Filia Holtzman. Colwmbia University Press, New 
York. 256 pp. $3.00. 
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uncles and the calculated cruelty of a 
miserly grandfather. These horrors were 
mitigated by a remarkable grandmother 
who combined a saint-like kindliness with 
the wisdom and wonder of a folk sage 
and bard. 

Before Gorky had entered his teens 
he was thrown on his own to make a 
living somehow. His livelihoods included 
bird catching and rag-picking and ap- 
prenticeships as baker, icon-painter, 
draftsman, clerk, and a bargeman. Seek- 
ing something to give life a meaning 
he became Russia’s most famous tramp, 
hoboing over its vast expanse. Thus 
Gorky experienced Russian life from its 
depths to its heights. From these ex- 
periences he emerged the greatest Rus- 
sian writer of his time and a man whose 
public appearances were feared by the 
wretched Tsarist government as threats 
to its stability. 

In the course of this amazing life 
Gorky came to know at first hand the 
human riches (of which he himself was 
a supreme example), to be found in the 
plain people of Russia. He came to know 
of the strong, unflinching revolutionaries 
who often gave up comfortable lives 
to incur hardships and risks for and 
among the workers and peasants. And he 
came to know the social-minded writers, 
some of whom were revolutionaries too, 
and all of whom felt concern for the 
lot of the people, and showed that con- 
cern in their works and in the way they 
put their prestige and influence at the 
service of the people. 

And so, when Gorky was asked by the 
literary historian Vengerov to name the 
men who had been his teachers, he 
named an itinerant worker, a revolution- 
ary intellectual, a revolutionary, and a 
writer who had given much to the revo- 
lutionary movement. He named the sol- 


dier cook Smuryi, who will be remem- 
bered by readers of his autobiography; 
the Lawyer Lanin, for whom he clerked; 
Kaliuzhnyi, the revolutionary who was 
the first to perceive his talent and was 
chiefly responsible for the writing and 
publication of Gorky’s first story; and the 
writer Vladimir Korolenko, who cor- 
rected Gorky’s earliest works and got him 
into the national literary magazines. 
Korolenko was a man so deeply stirred 
by social injustice that in the last years 
of his life he gave up writing to devote 
himself to social causes, though he had 
already known imprisonment and exile. 

Since Gorky was thinking of the teach- 
ers of his period of conscious literary 
development this list omits his most im- 
portant teacher, his grandmother. She 
it was who formed the boy who could 
seek out and learn from such teachers. 

Thus Gorky’s origins, his experiences 
and his literary development all com- 
bined to produce a writer who could 
serve at once as model and inspiration 
for the new Soviet literature. On his 
very first appearance Gorky was recog- 
nized as a challenging new force, as the 
voice of a new class, as the harbinger of 
a new life in Russia. 

Russian literature, from its beginnings, 
has been distinguished among the liter- 
atures of the world for its social sense. 
The classics of no other nations are so 
powerful and purposeful in satirizing the 
injustices or exposing the miseries of life. 
But, until Gorky, the tone was resigned 
or scornful; the major appeal of creative 
literature was to self-regeneration; and 
the characters were mainly drawn from 
the upper classes who were afflicted 
with a bad conscience and sought spir- 
itual regeneration. Gorky brought out- 
casts and plain people into literature; he 
gave voice to their defiance and optt- 
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mism as the class that was to seize power 
and change society in its own image; and 
he made the change epochal, he made toil 
and revolt heroic. 

Gorky assailed the older writers, who 
gave the Russian people other messages. 
Gorky admired Dostoievsky and almost 
worshipped Tolstoy, of whom he said 
that he (Gorky) took pride in the human 
race for having produced a man like 
Tolstoy. Yet he attacked them as mis- 
leaders of the Russian people. He wrote: 

“ ‘Be patient, said Dostoievsky to the 
Russian public at the unveiling of the 
Pushkin monument. 

“Perfect yourselves,’ said Tolstoy, and 
added, ‘Don’t resist evil with violence.’ 

“There is something disgracefully 
monstrous and shameful, something akin 
to mockery in these admonitions of pa- 
tience and non-resistance to evil. The 
two great geniuses lived in a land-where 
violence over man reached dimensions 
that were staggering. . . . An unbridled 
government converted the land into a 
murky torture chamber . . . and the agon- 
ized people were admonished, with 
‘Don’t resist evil,’ and ‘Be patient!’ ” 

Gorky also attacked the contemporary 
trend toward decadence as a “harmful 
anti-social phenomenon” but even in his 
most blistering attacks he acknowledged 
the talent of the decadents, particularly 
of Balmont and Briusov. Briusov was to 
accept the revolution and turn his talents 
at last to the services of social develop- 
ment. 

To Gorky literature was never an end 
in itself but had a social purpose. In 
1900 Gorky wrote in terms that he was 
to repeat twenty and thirty years later: 
“What is the basic problem of literature 
and art? Is it not to make an impression 
in colors and words, sounds and forms 
of that which is best, most beautiful, most 
honorable, most noble in man? My own 
particular problem is to awaken man’s 
pride in himself; to tell man that he is 
the best, most holy, most precious, most 
significant achievement of life; that out- 
side of him nothing is worthy of special 
attention and that the whole world is but 
the fruit of his own creative effort.” 

And still earlier, in the eighties, as a 
Tiflis intellectual, Madame Danko, in 

whose house the then just emerging 
writer participated in literary discussions, 
recalled: “He vehemently attacked the 
culture of today . . . which crippled the 
human personality. As against this ‘cul- 
ture’ he opposed . . . the virile strength 
of the social ladder’s lowest classes.” 

Gorky’s knowledge of and confidence 


in the creative powers of the people . 


came from the consciousness of his own 
gifts and from his contact with innumer- 
able folk artists beginning with his 
grandmother who achieved some note in 
Nizhni Novgorod as a folk singer and 
story-teller. Gorky himself often enter- 
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tained in the streets and at workers’ 
gatherings as a folk singer and story- 
teller; and much of his work reproduces 
or elaborates upon folk material. 

In 1934, at the First Congress of So- 
viet Writers, Gorky exhorted his fel- 
low writers to draw upon folk literature. 
He pointed out that the greatest epical 
creations, heroes like Prometheus, Odys- 
seus, Hercules, Dr. Faustus and Pet- 
rushka “who conquered the doctor, the 
policeman, the priest and even death 
itself,” are all creations of the people. 
And this echoes what he had written, 
more than thirty years before, to the 
ethnologist, Anukhin. 

No writer, except possibly Whitman, 
had so great an admiration and love 
for man. In the poem Man Gorky wrote: 


In the heavy hour of the spirtt’s great 
weariness 

I summon before me through the force 
of my imagination the sublime 
image of Man. 

Man! I dream of him and a new sun 
arises in my soul! 


Such a feeling for Man was not to be 
found in any of the institutions of Rus- 
sia, certainly not in the church which 
held Man to be sinful by nature and least 
of all in the government which dreaded 
Man, feared the exercise of his reason, 
saw its own destruction in his self- 
fulfillment. Such a feeling for Man was 
to be found only in the revolutionary 
parties and particularly in the Bolshevik 
wing of the Social Democrats, who looked 
to the masses to bring the standards of 
justice and the operations of reason into 
the ordering of the world. 

It is therefore understandable that 
Gorky should have so prized and praised 
human labor. No writer before him has 
written of it with such intensity of feel- 
ing. He above all writers was to make 
palpable in some of his most eloquent 
writing the dignity, the creative joy of 
work. There is a section on the unload- 
ing of a stranded barge in his auto- 
biography that is Homeric in its gran- 
deur. The librarian at one of the Baltic- 
White Sea Canal labor camps, where 
criminals of all sorts were regenerated 
through labor, reported that some of the 
“aristocrats,” criminals who persistently 
dodged their labor quotas, considering 
those who worked as dupes, changed into 
enthusiastic workers after reading this 
book of Gorky’s. 

Thus it was out of his own experi- 
ences and actual literary work that 
Gorky drew the pronouncement that he 
later made: “Soviet literature builds its 
esthetic on the epic heroism of the la- 
bor process and the class struggle.” 

And it was in the labor process and 
the class struggle that Gorky reached 
one of his literary goals, the positive hero. 
His first heroes had been the defiant 








tramps and outcasts and itinerant labor- 
ers he had found on the Russian roads 
and the Russian rivers. But they did not 
satisfy him; they lacked the positive, 
purposive qualities that he required and 
that he finally found in the worker or- 
ganizer, Pavel Vlasov, hero of what re- 
mains the best of proletarian novels, 
Mother. . 

It is significant that he was simultane- 
ously to find in it, also, the positive hero- 
ine, Mother Vlasova, an even richer and 
more abundant character than her son. 
And this emphasizes still another aspect 
of Gorky’s contribution, his admiration 
for women and his feeling for the rela- 
tion between man and woman in which, 
again, he is to be matched in eloquence 
only by Whitman. 

Among Gorky’s finest stories are his 
Birth of a Man, describing an episode 
in which he delivered a woman in labor, 
a story remarkable for its understanding 
and sensitiveness; and An Adulterous 
Wife, in which he described the sadis- 
tic torments heaped upon a woman ac- 
cused of adultery. In these stories and 
in innumerable passages in other writ- 
ings Gorky revealed a profoundly new 
understanding of woman’s nature and of 
her powers for love. He wrote: “The 
wisest thing achieved by man is his 
ability to love a woman, to worship her 
beauty. Out of love for a woman was 
born all that is beautiful on this earth.” 

The episode in An Adulterous Wife 
was autobiographical. It was Gorky, a 
stranger witnessing the hysterical tortur- 
ing of a woman, who was beaten nearly 
to death rescuing the woman from 
death. And years later in Soviet times 
when women found a voice, the women 
of the village in which the incident oc- 
curred memorialized Gorky, expressing 


‘gratitude not only for this act but for 


the still greater work he had done in 
asserting the rights of women and the 
majesty of their love. 

Thus all the principles that were to 
enter into the Soviet conception of So- 
cialist realism were exemplified in Gor- 
ky’s development and in his work. There 
is the emphasis on a positive hero, on an 
optimistic view of man’s potentialities 
and role in the world, the exaltation of 
labor, the faith in the creativity of man, 
the treasuring of folk art as a creative 
source for all artists, the insistence on 
purpose in literature as against the pur- 
poselessness of the decadents, the faith 
in collective creation. These concepts 
have not been limited to literature. So- 
cialist realism has been made the guid- 
ing principle for other fields of culture, 
for music, for architecture. 

Gorky’s life and literary career can 
give us an intimate understanding of 
this Soviet guiding principle; and be- 
cause Miss Holtzman’s book makes this 
convenient it is of great value. 
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HEN a Soviet citizen is asked about 

his work, he generally uses the 
pronoun “we” instead of “I.” In thinking 
of our work we always remember the 
close association and work of our com- 
rades. 

When I am asked how I became a 
poet I, too, must talk of my com- 
rades. Even though lyrical poetry is so 
personal in character, critics have ob- 
served that in Soviet lyrics “we” is more 
frequent than “I.” The need to speak 
for our comrades, for our generation, 
is keenly felt by Soviet poets. My story 
of my life as a poet must be that of a 
man who belongs to the younger Soviet 
generation. 

My dream of becoming a poet was in- 
culcated by my schoolmates, while we 
were still wearing the Young Pioneer’s 
red ties. The themes of my first verses 
were hikes, sports’ competitions, the joy- 
ous life of Soviet children. 

Later I turned to a peculiar poetry 
in which the real world was absent, 
which reflected a world of daydreams 
and misty vagueness. It was verse in the 
style of the Decadent poets of the end of 
the roth and opening of the 2oth cen- 
turies. The result was lachrymose and 
boring. My comrades, to whom I read 
the verses, could not make head or tail 
of them. 

At this juncture I met the noted Soviet 
poet Vladimir Mayakovsky. To him I 
read this imitative verse that had puzzled 
my comrades. He thundered: “What have 
you been writing, young fellow? All this 
was written long ago by the consumptive 
poet Nadson! But you’re a healthy young 
chap—you’re probably keen on football. 
Go and write about football; leave these 
withered chrysanthemums alone. Write 
about yourself, your friends, the school, 


the things you see around you, and only: 


then you may become a poet, perhaps!” 

I tore up my imitative verse. Mayakoy- 
sky’s lesson has never been forgotten. . . . 

I was nineteen when my first volume 
of verse was published. I was working 
on the Moscow subway construction then 
and was too busy to follow my manu- 
script through the long publication proc- 
ess. One day, coming out on the surface, 
still wearing my canvas working clothes 
and rubber boots, I saw a little book for 
sale at the newspaper stall. It was en- 
titled: Lyrics by Eugene Dolmatovsky. 

It so happened that it was pay-day. 
I bought up all the news dealer’s stock 
and every young man and girl who came 
out of the subway construction shaft was 
handed an autographed copy. Afterwards 
they talked about the lyrics as “our 
verses. 

I try to write so that thousands of 
readers may speak of what I write as 
“our verses.” I do not always succeed, 
but the thought is always present. 

I have travelled all over our country, 
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HOw 
I BECAME 
A POET 


by 
EUGENE DOLMATOVSKY 


on trains, cars, on horseback and, in 
the north, in deer and dog sledges. From 
one of these long journeys came the 
volume Far Eastern Verse, describing 
the courageous Soviet people who strug- 
gle with grim nature in tundra and 
desert, the men who have conquered the 
impassable forests and the icy seas, the 
geologists who have hunted out its treas- 
ures, the builders of new towns. 

This volume has gone through several 
editions. It was my hope and dream 
that the builders of the Far East would 
call it their own. 

From the first to the last day of the 
war I was at the front. In the second 
month of the war, during the fighting 
in the Ukraine, I was wounded and 
taken prisoner. The Germans sent me 
to a war-prisoners’ camp. When my 
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wound had healed enough for me to 
move, I escaped. A Ukrainian peasant 
woman who had three sons, officers in 
the Soviet Army, hid me. She saved my 
life. When I left her I went eastward 
to cross the front line into our lines. 
All the way I made up verses in my head, 
a kind of mental diary of what was hap- 
pening to me. 

Back in our lines, I wrote down these 
verses in a poem, Reported Missing. 
The heroine was the Ukrainian peasant 
woman to whom I owed so much. We 
are close friends now; we correspond 
regularly; not long ago I went to stay 
with the family and they have stayed 
with me in Moscow. 

Many Soviet poets have the experi- 
ence, unique in literature, of being 
friends with the heroes of their verses. 
For, in most instances, the characters 
are not fictitious, but people we have 
known. ‘ 

I fought in. the battle of Stalingrad. 
There I also wrote verses, songs and 
rhymed slogans. Some composers came 
from Moscow, to set the words to music. 
Together we composed the songs of the 
divisions and regiments, many of which 
are still sung. 

While I was at the front two volumes 
of my poetry were published. My Stalin- 
grad verse, a thin, paper-backed book, 
was distributed free to the soldiers and 
officers in the trenches and dugouts. 

I saw and participated in many other 
battles—at Kursk, on the Dnieper, in 
Byelo-Russia, in Poland and finally, the 
taking of Berlin. When the Reichstag 
was captured, a meeting was held in the 
square at Brandenburg Gate. My com- 
rades asked me to compose verses and 
read them on the spot. I read them from 
the turret of a tank. New battalions 
and regiments kept coming up and I re- 
cited the verses again and again. 

I have just completed a poem on the 
new Soviet generation that has grown 
up since the war. I spent a great deal 
of time on my poem. Now I want to 
travel again—to the collective farms and 
the places where construction is going 
on. A composer with whom I collabo- 
rated in Stalingrad during the war is 
going with me. We hope to return with 
many new songs. 
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saa jue and the others called me an 
optimist,” said Professor Vladimir 
P. Filatov to his assistant. “But a physi- 
cian cannot help but be an optimist; 
moreover, he must be one. I won’t con- 
ceal from you the fact that sometimes I 
operate on cases that seem nearly hope- 
less. But I repeat to myself that nature 
is capable of everything. . . . I often say 
to the blind: “Wait, don’t lose hope. Sci- 
ence advances rapidly. That which today 


is not within our power can be tomorrow. 


very likely within our reach. We must 
never lose sight of this, my friend.’” 

He, himself, never loses sight of it. 

“It is difficult for me to turn down a 
patient.” said the elderly scientist. “Rarely 
can I bring myself to say, ‘No.’ My ‘No’ 
is like a court sentence. It condemns a 
man to the eternal imprisonment of dark- 
ness, to an existence without sun or light. 
I would rather take the risk. Let as the 
result of a hundred operations just one 
patient regain his vision! Let that vision 
be only partial! I would brave all hazards 
for the sake of one tiny ray of light, for 
the sake of a little flickering flame that 
barely illuminates the path of the blind.” 

Completely absorbed with the misfor- 
tune of those deprived of light because of 
a cataract, he unceasingly searched for a 
means of substituting the opaque cornea 
with a healthy one. “There are duties.” he 
said, “that do not permit us just to live 
or to die, but which we are compelled to 
fulfill.” 

What is a patient whose eye is thus 
clouded to do? Is he to relinquish the 
light and accept blindness? Except for a 
coarse film that obstructs the world from 
him, his eye, in its entirety, is wholesome. 
At the base of it, quite flawless, is the 
retina, capable of reflecting the world, 
able to give upon the single sensitive plate 
one picture after another; to wipe them 
off one after another and to create the 
same images again. Over the retina, com- 
pletely preserved, there is a transparent 
jelly-like body. Against it, perfectly un- 
blemished, rests the crystalline lens fo- 
cused upon the world. Absolutely whole 
and untouched is the iris—the diaphragm 
—which opens a narrow passage for the 
light through the pupil. And only the 
cornea alone, which is set into the white 
of the eye like a watch crystal is set into 
its rim, it alone is covered with mist. 

The only salvation is to graft the cornea 


IN THE SERVICE OF LIFE 
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of a living person on to the patient. But 
where can it be obtained? How often 
does it happen in a hospital or a clinic 
that they remove eyes with corneas suit- 
able for grafting? Physicians could only 
sadly admit: “Your vision could be re- 





Professor V. Filatov, whose method of trans- 

planting corneas has restored sight to many 

people in the Soviet Union and has been 

widely adopted in the USSR. He is a member 
of the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences. 


stored if only we had a cornea. We are 

like artists without brushes, paints or can- 
” 

vas. 

Generations of physicians searched for 
a way out of this situation and couldn’t 
find it. It seemed as though everything 
was tried, every possibility utilized. What 
else was there to hope for? They tried to 
produce artificial corneas by inserting 
rock crystal in the cataract. Nothing 
seemed to work, neither the rim made 
of pure gold, nor the intricate pins that 
supported the prosthesis. Nature would 
accept neither the inventions of the opti- 
cians nor the craftsmanship of the jewel- 
ers. 

The cornea from a corpse was the final 
hope. But, alas, many had labored over 
this problem without the slightest hope. 
And how was it possible to hope for 


any success! The living tissues of one 
human being do not take to another hu- 
man being. Then why should the tissues 
taken from a corpse react better? There 
had been no known cases in practice 
where the skin or muscle of a corpse had 
served the living. 

Among those who sought ways of re- 
storing vision to the blind was a French 
scientist, researcher and oculist, Magitot. 
Once he grafted the cornea of a still-born 
child to a blind patient and restored the 
patient’s vision. He tried to repeat that 
experiment, but it didn’t work. The same 
experiment was tried by others, and they 
didn’t succeed. His contemporaries 
worked on this problem, and so did his 
successors, but they had to abandon it. 

When Filatov examined all the details 
of the successful operation of the French- 
man, he found one small element that 
thus far had been overlooked. 

When Magitot decided upon this ex- 
periment with the cornea of the still-born 
child, he set a date for the operation. 
Due to some unknown circumstances, the 
patient did not appear on the appointed 
day and the operation had to be post- 
poned. The cornea in the meantime re- 
mained under refrigeration, under a tem- 
perature of five degrees above zero. 

This seemingly insignificant factor, 
overlooked by everyone, was that very ele- 
ment that attracted Filatov’s attention. 
Didn’t refrigeration play a definite role? 
Didn’t all the succeeding operations end 
in failure precisely because the cornea 
had not previously been refrigerated? 
Who can prove that the cold had not 
changed the tissues of the cornea and had 
not created new qualities in it? Why not 
test this supposition? 


It was far easier to make this decision 
than to allow himself to graft dead tissue 
to a living person. Who could foretell 
how it would end? 

“Don’t make hasty decisions!” caution 
whispered to the scientist. “Beware of in- 
troducing infection to the eye! It’s so easy 
to destroy the organism.” 

“There is nothing to fear!” confidence 
contradicted. “In the first hours after 
death the cornea is still pure; moreover, 
it’s still alive.” : 

“Death brings with it decomposition 
and cadaveric poison,” caution persisted. 

“Death is the natural companion of 


(Continued on page 37) 
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A Liberal Rationalizes 


by GEORGE MARION 


PERSUADE OR PERISH, by Wallace 
Carroll, Houghton Mifflin, New York, 
1948. 392 pp. $4.00. 


S is the story of United States 
psychological warfare in World 
War II, told by a newspaperman who 
played a leading part in it. The author 
and the publisher try hard to make the 
book appear a topical study of the cold 
war against Russia, in accordance with 
the demands of a “market” that no 
longer welcomes reminders of our re- 
cent “wrong” war with Nazi Germany. 
In spite of the first and last chapters 
and the dust jacket, however, the book 
remains little more than the inside 
story of the Office of War Informa- 
tion’s overseas operations. 

Carroll’s view is that the United 
States, despite its billion-dollar pub- 
licity and advertising businesses, is a 
clumsy infant in the field of propa- 
ganda. He complains bitterly of official 
indifference to work in that field dur- 
ing the war and seems to think we 
have a bad reputation abroad today 
chiefly because we ignore the arts of 
persuasion, relying too much on the 
mentality of colonels with 155 mm. 
mouths and 22 caliber brains. 

The author accepts uncritically the 
moral pretences of our Wall Street- 
made foreign policy, and is therefore 
annoyed that our propaganda fails to 
“register” this high morality “in the 
minds of other peoples,” permitting the 
“Communists” to persuade the world 
that we have evil motives. But Mr. 
Carroll, how are you going to “regis- 
ter” the “fact” of our eagerness to 
“feed the hungry” when the Senate 
in a single debate approves an arms 
expenditure of over one billion dol- 
lars, while simultaneously reducing an 
appropriation for children’s aid from 
$60,000,000 to $20,000,000 on the 
ground that Eastern European children 
are included in the aid program? After 
all, it isn’t “Communist propaganda” 
but a simple fact that we recently 
dropped out of the United Nations 
Children’s Appeal after raising only 
a fraction of the small sum. we had 
promised to contribute. What kind of 
psychological tricks will make that 
wrong register “right’’? 

That’s the trouble with Mr. Carroll’s 
whole thesis, which is indicated by the 
title of his book. It is taken from a 
beautiful plea by Abraham Lincoln 
for use of “kind, unassuming persua- 
sion,” instead of rude, bossy argument, 
when you want to influence “the con- 
duct of man.” But Lincoln poses as a 
condition precedent that your “cause 
really be a just one.” And what is Mr. 
Carroll’s “cause”? As he says, “policy 
and persuasion are one, or... per- 
suasion is simply an extension of for- 
eign policy.” His “cause” is the Tru- 
man Doctrine and the Marshall Plan. 
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Only by ignoring the real content of 
our foreign policy, can Mr. Carroll 
persuade himself that it is just in itself 
and good for others. 

To tell the truth, he doesn’t succeed 
in persuading even himself. His doubts 
are revealed when he starts making 
suggestions for improving our propa- 
ganda. He proposes nothing less than 
to stop the “small number” of Ameri- 
cans (including the Wall Street bi- 
partisan leaders, no doubt) who “play 
into the hands of the Soviet by talk- 
ing loosely and wildly about preven- 
tive war” and dropping A-bombs. He 
wants to eliminate “greed” from our 
economic system; to halt inflation; to 
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get rid of racial and religious intoler- 
ance at home; to protect civil rights. 
Obviously these are not propaganda 
improvements but fundamental social 
reforms and policy changes that the 
Wall Street bipartisans will oppose 
with all their might. 

Mr. Carroll doesn’t demand these 
little “improvements” however, before 
placing his talents at the service of 
the Truman Doctrineers and Marshall 
Planners. Thus he succeeds only in 
giving another example of how soft- 
headed “liberals” rationalize the sale 
of their services to the hard-hearted 
and cold-blooded planners of the Amer- 
ican Century. 





People Come First by Jessica 
Smith is the most exciting book I 
have read during the past year. It 
is not merely a first-rate first-hand 
description of post-war life in the 
Soviet Union by one of the few 
Americans who have made an ex- 
tended tour of that country since 
the end of World War II. It is also 
one of the best general pictures of 
Soviet life that has yet come from 
the pen of an American writer, cov- 
ering the chief aspects of the new 
socialist civilization of the USSR 
still in the throes of a mighty recon- 
struction effort to overcome the co- 
lossal devastation wrought by the 
Nazi invasion. From the rebuilding 
of Leningrad and Stalingrad to the 
current situation in the trade unions 
and education, Miss Smith gives an 





Corliss Lamont on SRT Book Club Choice 


Our next issue will review People Come First, the current SRT Book Club selection 


up-to-date and authentic account, 
always‘ stressing the living, human 
element. 

This is Miss Smith’s first volume 
since Woman in Soviet Russia, pub- 
lished in 1928. Throughout its 250- 
odd pages one is aware of the 
author’s long experience in Soviet 
affairs, starting more than twenty- 
five years ago and stemming from 
more than five years spent alto- 
gether in the USSR. Here, too, is 
the maturity of judgment of one of 
our best-informed students of the 
Soviet scene; and the fluent, force- 
ful writing of an accomplished 
editor, embodying the warmth and 
vitality of her own _ personality. 
Clearly, as regards books on Soviet 
Russia for the year 1948, Jessica 
Smith comes first. Corliss Lamont 








Books in Brief 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE SINCE THE 
REVOLUTION, edited with an intro- 
duction and essays by Joshua Kunitz, 
Boni and Gaer, New York, 1948. 
932 pp. $6.00. 


“WERE is Soviet literature in an an- 
thology selected and arranged to 
provide a comprehensive and revealing 
picture of Soviet life. A full review 
of this important collection will appear 
in the forthcoming issue. 


FIRST LOVE, Three Short Novels by 
Turgenev, with appreciations by 
Henry James, Joseph Conrad and 
Prosper Merimee. Lear Publishers, 
New York, 1948. 352 pp. $3.00. 


URGENEV’S three novelettes, First 

Love, The Diary of a Superfluous 
Man and Acia are among his finest 
productions. They are reissued here in 
one volume in Constance Garnett’s 
translation, still the best. The book 
is graced also with illuminating es- 





says on Turgenev by Henry James, 
Joseph Conrad and the French writer 
Prosper Merimee. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN, Its Role in 
American Foreign Policy, by William 
Reitzel. Harcourt, Brace, New York, 
1948. 195 pp. $2.75. 


HIS is one of those mischievous 

speculations in which every possi- 
bility in American-Soviet relations is 
considered except that of cooperation 
and friendship. Despite its objective 
scholarly tone, it presumes American- 
Soviet differences to be inevitable and 
unresolvable and explores all the possi- 
bilities of frustrating supposed plans 
for Soviet expansion, thereby condon- 
ing American expansion, particularly 
in the strategic Mediterranean area. 
One bit of light appears in this dismal 


book, the restatement of the fact that-. 


Roosevelt’s perspectives were differ- 
ent and that the Truman Policy is a re- 
versal of the Roosevelt policy. 
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AMERICAN-SOVIET RELATIONS-KEY TO PEACE 


(Continued from page 8) 
Soviet Atomic Energy Proposal 


N THE QUESTION OF ATOMIC ENERGY THE 

Soviet position up until now has been 
that the first step must be the prohibition 
of atomic energy as a weapon, to be fol-- 
lowed by a convention for international 
control and inspection. At the first debate 
on the question in the Political Commit- 
tee, Vyshinsky proposed simultaneous 
agreement on prohibition and controls. 
The optimism created by this important 
concession was immediately dispelled by 
U. S. delegate Warren Austin, who dis- 
missed the whol thing as an “Oriental 
maneuver.” 

The United States plan to push through 
a flat ratification of the existing atomic 
energy deadlock with the idea of get- 
ting its own plan ratified by the General 
Assembly received a definite set-back as 
a result of the Soviet offer. The United 
States adopted the position that unless 
its own plan were overwhelmingly adopt- 
ed the whole control plan would be 
dropped. 


Answering the charges that the Soviet 
plan provided for no adequate system of 
control, Vyshinsky stressed the Soviet 
attitude that destruction of atomic bombs 
alone is not sufficient. He declared that 
the USSR considered it essential to have 
strict and effective control to prevent 
violations, and to secure utilization of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes only, 
and that the Soviet plan provided for 
inspection at all stages, from mines to 
plants, for the production of nuclear fuel. 
The Soviet objection to the American 
plan is that by providing for control 
before prohibition, the latter to proceed 
at stage by stage degrees, there is no 
actual guarantee of destruction. The 
American control plan is actually tanta- 
mount to international (read American) 
management of all atomic enterprises, 
thus constituting direct interference in 
the plans of those nations wanting to use 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes. (For 
a fuller account of the American and 
Soviet positions, see our October issue.) 
_ Whatever happens in the end, Amer- 
ica certainly has not had things its own 
way. A group of small nations have op- 
posed the United States decision to dis- 
continue efforts of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and push ratification of its 
own plan through the General Assembly 
but the Soviet resolution to continue the 
Atomic Energy Commission was voted 
down in sub-committee, and the latest 
move was to transfer the negotiations to 
the Big Five and Canada. 


Meantime, important support for the 
Soviet position has come from a leading 
British atomic scientist, Dr. P. M. S. 
Blackett, professor of physics at Man- 
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chester University, and a member of the 
British Government’s advisory commit- 
tee on atomic energy. In a book pub- 
lished, October 15, “Military and Politi- 
cal Consequences of Atomic Energy,” 
Dr. Blackett charges the United States 
with responsibility for the current inter- 
national tension in its use of the atomic 
bomb for political purposes. He contends 
that the USSR is completely justified 
in rejecting the American plan for atomic 
control which, he declares, would mean: 


1. The atomic authority could hinder or 
prevent Russia’s development of the peace- 






ful use of atomic power. Russia needs all 
the atomic energy for industrial purposes 
she can develop. The United States, on the 
other hand, has ample power and may not 
desire development of a new cheap source 
of power which would render present means 
obsolete. 


2. Russia would have to pin-point the 
locations of her military and heavy industry 
plants and would give the United Nations 
inspectors—and hence the American chiefs 
of staff, a fairly complete target map of the 
USSR. Russia would have the same informa- 
tion about American industries, but she 
could not benefit because she lacks both the 
atom bomb and bases from which the United 
States could be bombed. 

3. Russia would have no positive as- 
surance that the United States would destroy 
atomic bombs even if the USSR carried out 
all the conditions the plan demands. 
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RUSSIA’S IMPACT ON 
(Continued on page 19) 


this year by 100,000 in Romania and 
400,000 in Poland—where workers can 
spend their holidays in glorious sur- 
roundings for the equivalent of less 
than 25 cents a day. 

Take health again, which in back- 
ward Romania had suffered sore neg- 
lect. Three million sufferers a year 
under four major disease headings, 
out of a population of fourteen millions, 
is the postwar story, while in 1940 two- 
thirds of the 500,900 Romanian babies 
died in infancy. 

Bucharest possesses one doctor to 
250 patients, and in the country dis- 
tricts one doctor to some 15,000. To- 
day, however, every medical graduate 
must show a year’s country experience, 
and mobile teams of young doctors 
and nurses visit Romanian villages sys- 
tematically, giving health advice and 
rendering medical and surgical ser- 
vices. 

Take again education. In 1945, Ro- 
mania numbered 4,223,451 illiterates. 
Under the new law “elementary edu- 
cation lasts for seven years and is 
free. Education for the first four ele- 
mentary grades is universal and com- 
pulsory.” Higher education receives 
similar intensive attention. 

In Hungary likewise. Three thousand 
out of 4,500 school buildings were ren- 
dered unusable by the war. Voluntary 
help steps in. Factories and other en- 
terprises “adopt” village schools. In 
Kapolnasgyek, for example, the Ro- 
man Catholic priest repaired his church 
but left his school derelict. The staff 
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EASTERN EUROPE 


of the foreign ministry adopted it. En- 
thusiastic voluntary amateurs enlisted 
the help of volunteer craftsmen and, 
doing the donkey work themselves, 
quickly provided the village chiidren 


‘with a school and their parents with 


an example of camaraderie in volun- 
tary team work. 

In all these instances we see close 
approximation to what Russia has 
done. And it is the same in religion 
and in the question of nationalities 
and the treatment of women. 

Religions today are free and equal 
in Eastern Europe. No one religious 
community may dominate another. 
The treatment of the state is fair and 
generous. In Poland, for example, the 
state aids in rebuilding churches. Re- 
ligious instruction is compulsory in the 
schools unless the parent objects on 
conscientious grounds. The church 
dislikes this exception. The church 
is also displeased because the state re- 
fuses to compel the adolescent school 
child in post-confirmation years to at- 
tend confession. And it is sore at state 
recognition of registry office marriage 
as legal. 

Nationalities are treated in Romania 
and the other countries I visited as 
they are in the USSR, where absolute 
equality is the rule. Cluj, the Oxford 
of central Transylvania, has a popula- 
tion of some 120,000 persons, mainly 
Romanians and Hungarians. Cluj has 
been alternately in the hands of Hun- 
gary or Romania, all education being 
for the time controlled by the domi- 
nant nationality and one language 
alone permitted. Today equal rights 
for both nationalities are strictly ob- 
served. Two universities exist side by 
side and work in complete harmony, 
one Hungarian and the other Roman- 
ian, with 8,000 students between them. 

And in two hostels, one for women 
and another for men, students of either 
nationality learn how to live amicably 
and profitably together. 

At Skoplje in Macedonia I saw an- 
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other impressive instance of this same 
principle in the erection of a vast build- 
ing to house as boarders 1,000 Turkish 
children collected from distant villages, 
where they could learn school sub- 
jects in the Turkish language and grow 
up in the faith of their fathers. That 
building was erected by voluntary la- 
bor with pitifully inadequate tools in 
six months time. 

Voluntary labor is an impressive 
sight. Nine thousand citizens of Cluj 
dug in 30 days a 40-kilometer-long 
trench and laid iron pipes in it to bring 
natural gas to light and heat their city 
with cost-free fuel. Voluntary workers 
built 40 kilometers of railway through 
more than 30 tunnels hewn out of solid 
rock and across great viaducts. They 
completed their task in less months 
than the contractors had required 
years. And I saw the same tempo and 
enthusiasm on voluntary road and rail 
building in Yugoslavia. 

A striking and encouraging feature 
in Eastern Europe is the mutual trade 
of the neighboring republics with one 
another. Czechoslovakia, for example, 
a land of marked industrial ability, 
sends finished machinery north and 
south and receives raw material and 
agricultural produce in return. Czecho- 
slovakia provides Poland with coal- 
cutting machinery and in return re- 
ceives coal and electric current. Czech- 
oslovakia teaches technical skill to the 
youth of her neighbors. 

My final observation must be on the 






new status of equality of women in 
Eastern Europe, which is as complete 
in aim as in the Soviet Union. Com 
plete equality is to be the rule in 
health, in education and in opportunity 
for activity, social and industrial and 
political, with equal pay always for 
equal work. 

It is impressive and exhilarating to 
meet the women’s democratic move- 
ment in Hungary, with its half a mil 
lion members and its wide program 
of useful work, political and social. 
But the same movement obtains in 
all the new democracies. 

The impression everywhere and al- 
ways is the same. Russia stands be- 
hind her neighbors in the West to 
guide and help and as mutual defense. 
Russia has always been attacked from 
the West: by Gustavus Adolphus, by 
Napoleon, by Kaiser Wilhelm, by nine 
nations after the first World War and 
then by Hitler in the second. All these 
attacked her through her western 
neighbors. Very naturally then, the So- 
viet Union looks to her western de- 
fenses. She seeks to make herself 
secure by making friends of her neigh- 
bors. And even those who, like the 
Poles, were traditionally hostile to her 
are rapidly changing their view under 
an impact which proves so generally 
helpful and in the assurance that the 
USSR alone can defend her from her 
traditional western enemies and en- 
able her to keep the all essential re- 
covered territories. 
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THE USSR IN THE UN 
(Continued from page 18) 


Examples of US-USSR 
Cooperation 


Apart from the three regular annual 
sessions, the UN has also convoked a 
special session for the solution of a burn- 
ing problem that tolerated no delay. I 
have in mind the session convened in the 
spring of 1947 on the question of Pales- 
tine. 

As is known, it was again the propo- 
sals submitted by the USSR which 
formed the basis of the final decision on 
the problem of Palestine, later adopted 
by the United Nations. The decision to 
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divide Palestine into two independent 
states—Jewish and Arab—was taken be- 
cause of Soviet-American cooperation on 
this question. That was how the State 
of Israel came into being. 

Unfortunately, when the Palestine de- 
cision was being put into effect the ab- 
sence of consistency on the part of the 
majority in the Security Council made it- 
self felt. The many vacillations of this 
majority, expressed, among others, in the 
project of trusteeship over Palestine, led 
to complications in the Palestine situa- 
tion which was already beginning to 
clear up. 

Nevertheless, the decision adopted on 
the Palestine question a year ago remains 
a positive example of Soviet-American 
cooperation in the UN. Such coopera- 
tion would have yielded fruitful results 
if continued. 

The people of my country sincerely 


-hope that sooner or later the peace-loving 


nations in the United Nations will es- 
tablish consistent, friendly cooperation 
in the interests of sound, enduring peace. 

In recent weeks a certain part of the 
international press has been circulating 
strong rumors about the forthcoming 
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“withdrawal” of the USSR from the UN. 
These reports are fictitious and provoca- 
tive from beginning to end. Nothing is 
more alien to the foreign policy of the 
Soviet Union than the supposition of the 
possibility of such a “withdrawal.” The 
Soviet Government has repeatedly as- 
serted that it stands for the preservation 
and the consolidation of UN, for the 
firm and unswerving observance of all 
the articles of the Charter. 

The rumors about the forthcoming 
“withdrawal” of the Soviet Union are 
obviously spread by those who would 
like to see the collapse of the United 
Nations as an organ of international co- 
operation. We know that the cooperation 
of the big powers is not to the liking of 
many. Some people are already ana- 
thematizing the principle of international 
cooperation, solemnly proclaimed in 
Yalta and Potsdam as well as in San 
Francisco. These people have long been 
exerting their efforts to undermine the 
principles upon which the UN is based. 
That is why they have lost no oppor- 
tunity to bring out the shabby “veto” 
scarecrow; this is also the reason why 
the United Nations is burdened with 
questions that have no bearing on its 
spheres of activities (like the artificially 
inflated Berlin problem). 

Alteration in the Charter’s principles 
or the sphere of activities of the organi- 
zation would only lead to the transfor- 
mation of the UN from an organization 
of international cooperation into a politi- 
cal weapon of a certain grouping of 
powers. The Soviet people strongly op- 
pose this. We consider that UN is neces- 
sary and useful to mankind as it was 
shaped in San Francisco. 

In its activities in the international 
field, the Soviet Union desires only that 
the ship of the United Nations shall safely 
escape the sunken rocks and floating 
mines in the present stormy sea of inter- 
national policy and steadily proceed on 
its course—to the harbor of general peace 
and security. 
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TRULY A NEW CIVILIZATION 
(Continued from page 15) 


and completely new ones erected by the 
combination of government enterprise 
and the enthusiastic volunteer labor of 
_ tens of thousands of young people in the 
15,000,000-strong Communist League of 
Youth, despite the fact that Russia’s 
labor shortage makes it possible to pick 
the softest jobs? Where else does the en- 
tire farm population, 100,000,000 strong, 
constituting half the people in the coun- 
try, determine democratically in public 
town or collective farm meeting how its 
productive efforts shall be directed in 
the coming year, who shall manage 
them, and what new public improve- 
ments are to be built with the year’s 
income? 

What is democracy if not participa- 
tion by the largest possible section of 
the people in determining and advanc- 
ing the common welfare? 

They speak of government. Ten times 
as many Soviet citizens hold elective 
government posts as are chosen by 
the American people. One Soviet adult 
in seventy has been chosen by his 
neighbors to some post of responsi- 
bility. No, this is not a vast and cum- 
bersome bureaucracy living off the 
taxes it imposes. On the contrary, 
even the members of the Supreme So- 
viet of the USSR, the Soviet Congress, 


hold other jobs, and act not as a year- 
round talk shop but as a body decid- 
ing major issues of policy. The large 
number of elective posts has another 
purpose entirely. Lenin wrote, as far 
back as 1918, that the entire working 

population must be drawn 
. into the practical work of admin- 
istration, and every step that is taken in this 
direction—the more varied they are, the bet- 
ter—should be carefully registered, studied, 
systematized, tested by wider experience and 

. passed into law. 


Where, outside the USSR, may 
nomination to public office be made 
by trade unions, cooperative associa- 
tions, scientific and technical societies 
or public mass meetings, rather than 
by political parties alone, and then by 
a handful of bosses in a back room 
imposing a candidate as unwanted by 
his own party as Mr. Truman in the 
current election? Where, outside the 
Soviet Union, does the governing po- 
litical party permit and encourage the 
election of persons not belonging to its 
ranks, when the electorate wants them, 
and even withdraws its own members 
in their favor, rather than seek a mo- 
nopoly of all posts? One-fifth of the 
current Supreme Soviet are not mem- 
bers of the Communist Party, and, in 


rural government, a solid majority of 
three-fifths are non-Party people. Yet 
they were elected with the endorse- 
ment of the Party, under a system 
which makes election not a cat-and-dog 
fight for the spoils of public office 
with no holds barred, but an endorse- 
ment by the electorate of the single 
candidate, Party or non-Party, whom 
lengthy pre-electoral public discussion 
has shown to be preferred and best 
qualified to carry out the mandate it 
has compiled. 

Edmund Stevens, correspondent for 
the conservative Christian Science 
Monitor and a resident of Moscow 
for six years, wrote in his book Russia 
Is No Riddle: “There exists in Russia 
a form of democracy, elementary if 
you will, but more genuine and pure 
within its limited scope than any 
American institution except the town 
meeting, to which in many ways it 
closely corresponds.” 

Democratic institutions have demo- 
cratic leaders. When Wendell Willkie 
visited the Soviet Union, he had long 
experience behind him in dealing with 
top government figures at home and 
abroad. Perhaps unwittingly, he gave 
his impressions of those he had known 
by remarking upon the absence among 
Soviet leaders of self-importance, chat- 
ter concealing poverty of thought, ig- 
norance and the air of the politician: 

“Stalin is a simple man, with no 
affectations or poses. He does not seek 
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to impress by any artificial manner- 
isms. ... There is an absence of flam- 
boyance about Russian leaders that is 
remarkable. They all dress simply. 
They talk little and listen well. Among 
other leaders I met and talked to at any 
great length Molotov, Andrei Vyshin- 
sky Marshal Voroshilov (and) Anas- 
tas Mikoyan, Commissar of Supply 
and head of the Soviet foreign-trade 
apparatus. Each of these is an edu- 
cated man, interested in the foreign 
world, completely unlike in manner, 
appearance and speech from the un- 
couth, wild Bolshevik of our cartoons. 
. I caught myself studying his 
(Vyshinsky’s) white hair, his profes- 
sor’s face, and his quiet, almost stu- 
dious manner. Whenever the talk of 
these men ran to the peace, to what 
the world must be prepared to do 
after the war is over, they talked with 
statesmanship and real understand- 
ing.” 

Where, outside the USSR and the 
countries using its experience, is the 
will of the elected representatives 
of the people not hampered and ham- 
strung, when they undertake something 
progressive, by reactionary top-level 
civil service bureaucrats? The Soviet 
Constitution is specifically and con- 
sciously lacking in any system of 
checks and balances to restrain the 
execution of the will of the people. 
On the contrary, it says: “All power 
belongs to the working people of town 
and country, as represented by the So- 
viets of Working People’s Deputies.” 

Large as is the number of Soviet 
citizens—more than a million and a 
quarter—who hold elective office, the 
actual governmental working of So- 
viet democracy embraces many more. 
Here is a letter from a school teacher 
in a rural county to Izvestia describing 


the functioning of her village Soviet: 

“There are usually some twenty to 
twenty-five outsiders attending the 
meetings of the Soviet, and when par- 
ticularly urgent questions are dis- 
cussed, aS many as sixty collective 
farmers, teachers, and medical people 
come to the meeting. The people come 
to their Soviet with questions, they 
take part in drafting the decisions 
adopted and help put the decisions into 
effect.” 

Special means have been devised to 
maintain this close contact between 
people and government even in large 
cities, where direct participation in City 
Council meetings would be impracti- 
cal. In the first place, the City Council 
itself is far larger than a similar body 
abroad, so that each member represents 
a smaller number of people, is ap- 
proachable by them, and knows their 
problems. Moscow has 1,200 members 
in its Council, whereas New York has 
27. Secondly, and more important, 
each neighborhood of about a quarter- 
of-a-million people has its own govern- 
ing council, with considerable author- 
ily in local school, housing, police, re- 
tailing and civil service affairs. Dele- 
gates are elected on the basis of one to 
every thousand people, or about 250 
families. In terms of New York, that 
means about one elected representative 
for each side of each city block. Cer- 
tainly, government could hardly get 
closer to the people than that. 

Thus, one has an edifice that meets 
the standards to be expected of social- 
ism in every branch of human activ- 
ity: government, economy and culture. 
Close to the people, it can respond to 
their needs. Centralized, it can plan 
the unobstructed utilization of the full 
human and material resources of this 
vast land for the maximum progress 
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in peace and for most effective defense 
in war. Lacking conflicting class inter- 
ests, it is alone in the world as yet 
in not having to fear that any section 
of the population will try to subvert 
either home or foreign policy for its 
special benefit against the common 
weal. Stable, it can utilize the vast ex- 
perience of its leaders and their party 
over half a century to move forward 
in calm confidence and certainty of fur- 
ther progress. Guided by a scientific 
understanding of human affairs proven 
in battle and the infinite complexities 
of peacetime planning and organiza- 
tion of 200,000,000 people, it can chart 
the course from socialism to commu- 
nism, sure that that goal, too, will in 
time be reached. 

For the Soviet Union scorns to rest 
on its laurels. Its people set them- 
selves higher objectives in this fourth 
decade of its existence. They do not 
sit on their hands and bemoan the 
fact that circumstances beyond their 
control make it impossible for them, 
as yet, to produce as much as the 
United States. They are confident that 
they can close that gap just as, in the 
generation past, they moved up head- 
long through the field. And it is not 
mere material prosperity and external 
security that they hope to attain in 
the years to come. They expect to at- 
tain an even higher civilization, that 
of communism. Today as yet, under so- 
cialism, an_ insufficient abundance 
makes it necessary to pay according 
to the individual’s contribution to so- 
ciety. This provides incentive and the 
only equitable distribution under pres- 
ent circumstances. But it still penal- 
izes, unavoidably, those with lesser 
physical and mental abilities. 

Communism, based on entire abun- 
dance and a psychology utterly de- 
void of selfishness—because life will 
be devoid of even relative poverty— 
will distribute its material and cul- 
tural riches in accordance with human 
needs, and not in accordance with an 
ability to pay based on work. It pre- 
supposes a re-making of man’s atti- 
tude toward man far more profound 
than that which has already occurred 
in the USSR. In seeking to shape a 
new human being out of the clay at 
hand, it is the boldest, most breath- 
taking goal that man has ever en- 
visaged. It is based on faith in the 
mass of humanity, the most democratic 
of all principles, on the conviction 
that man can be only as good as his 
material circumstances permit him to 
be, but that he can control and im- 
prove those circumstances infinitely, 
with infinite possibilities for the im- 
provement of man and his way of life. 

To interfere with that effort is to 
violate the noblest, age-long hopes of 
mankind. It is not only to condemn 
the world to unheard of destruction, 
one’s own land included, but to commit 
sacrilege against every ideal, every 
concept of ethics, every decent mor- 
ality, every dream of a future truly 
worthy of man that has come out of 
millenia of reaching for the light. 
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INCITEMENTS TO WAR AGAINST THE 


(Continued from page 13) 


of State, lashed out at the suggestions 
of an inevitable Armageddon between the 
USA and the USSR: “There is no neces- 
sary reason in the logic of geography, 
or in the logic of economics, or in the 
logic of national objectives, why the 
USA and the Soviet Union ever should 
find themselves in conflict with each 
other, let alone in the kind of conflict 
reckless and irresponsible men have be- 
gun now to suggest.” Two weeks later, 
on June 10, Henry A. Wallace as Secre- 
tary of Commerce spoke out in the same 
vein. 

In September of 1944, almost a year 
before the final triumph over the Axis 
powers, William C. Bullitt, ex-ambassa- 
dor to Soviet Russia and France, played 
up the idea of a third world war in a 
notorious article in Life called “The 
World from Rome.” According to Mr. 
Bullitt, Western civilization was being 
threatened “by hordes of invaders from 
the East.” Talking about what he claimed 
was the prevailing viewpoint of the 
Italians, Bullitt wrote: “A sad joke going 
the rounds in Rome gives the spirit of 
their hope: What is an optimist? A man 
who believes that the Third World War 
will begin in about 15 years between the 
Soviet Union and western Europe, backed 
by Great Britain and the U. S. What is 
a pessismist? A man who believes that 
western Europe, Great Britain and the 
U. S. will not dare to fight.” 

The fact which the Bullitt article makes 
crystal clear is that American incitements 
to war against Soviet Russia did not be- 
gin as a response to post-war tensions, 
but were already widespread long before 
the Second World War ended. In truth, 
those incitements were reaching a danger 
point shortly after the conclusion of the 
great Soviet victory at Stalingrad in 
February, 1943, when the diehard anti- 
Soviet and reactionary elements in Europe 
and America became convinced of Soviet 
socialism’s immense strength and started 
to refurbish the thesis that Russia was 
the real enemy. Contributing evidence 
here is a whole chapter entitled “Will 
We have to Fight Russia?” in Mother 
Russia, a book by Maurice Hindus pub- 
lished in the spring of 1943. Mr. Hindus 
observed that rare was the Englishman 
who asked the question, but “rare was 
the American who failed to ask it.” I 
quote also from a letter written by a U. S. 
Army private early in 1943 which states: 
“Apparently there are lots of fellows who 
think we'll be fighting Russia before it’s 
all over.” 

In this article I have included only the 
high lights from my extensive file, “So- 
viet Russia, War Against,” which now 
after several years contains a vast assort- 
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ment of clippings. There have undoubt- 
edly been plenty of provocative utterances 
printed in the American press that I 
have missed; and I have not even tried 
to cover the many statements of similar 
purport made in published books. But 
considering the journalistic and radio 
threats alone, we can readily understand 
why a prominent Englishman, Mr. Frank 
Owen, conservative editor of the conserv- 
ative London Daily Mail, recently re- 
marked that the American war hysteria 
was “not only terrific but terrifying.” 
And we can hardly blame the Soviet lead- 
ers and the Soviet people if they have 
some doubts as to the peaceful intentions 
of current American foreign policy. 
During 1946, 1947 and 1948 it would 
have been easy enough for the Truman 
administration to administer some ef- 
fective public rebuke to American war 
incitements, as it did in May of 1945. 
The truth is, however, that official 
Washington, both Democratic and Re- 


publican, needs and encourages this in- 
flammatory propaganda, finding it most 
helpful in stirring up the American 
people so that they will assent to the 
bi-partisan war policy of colossal arma- 
ments, of a peacetime draft and uni- 
versal military training, and of the cold 
war against the USSR throughout the 
larger part of the world. If the horrifying 
possibility of the Great Atomic War 
should indeed come true, then the brass 
hats and brass hearts, the political per- 
sonages and the newspaper magnates 
who so recklessly spread the hate-Russia, 
hit-Russia madness, hope that the Ameri- 
can people will have been sufficiently 
conditioned to the idea of American- 
Soviet hostilities for them to accept the 
conflict without much objection. 

But it is my firm conviction that the 
great majority of the American peo- 
ple, realizing fully the disaster that a 
third world war would mean for the 
United States as well as all other coun- 
tries involved, possess sufficient intelli- 
gence, decency and power to thwart per- 
manently these ugly dreams of war- 
inciters in high places. 
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31 YEARS OF THE 
SOVIET ECONOMY 


(Continued from page 11) 


lessly in factories, in the mines, on the 
railroads and on the collective farms. 

In the most trying years the USSR 
was waging war almost entirely un- 
aided. The aid of the Allies in Lend- 
Lease was comparatively small in re- 
lation to the USSR’s own national ef- 
fort, and the Second Front was opened 
only when the Soviet Union had with- 
stood the most mighty offensives and 
forced the enemy to reireat. 

The Soviet Union defeated powerful 
Germany and by that proved beyond 
doubt, not only that it was stronger 
than Germany militarily, but that it 
possessed a mightier economy and a 
vital and resilient social and political 
structure. 


Factors in Postwar 
Reconstruction 


After the war, the Soviet Union 
was faced with the difficult task of 
healing the wounds inflicted by the 
enemy and of rebuilding its econ- 
omy. If the Allies had extended 
large credits, and made good their 
commitments on reparations, the task 
of reconstruction of the Soviet econ- 
omy would have been much easier and 
much more rapidly achieved. But the 
Soviet Union, in drawing up the goals 
of the first postwar Five-Year Plan, 
had to base them, as in the prewar 
years, on its internal economic re- 
sources and the potentialities which 
are inherent in the Soviet system. 

The Soviet economy is a socialist 
state economy and thus does not suffer 
from the resistance of selfish private 
enterprise which has complicated re- 
conversion in the United States. -So- 
viet economy is planned economy, 
therefore finance, raw materials and 
labor are mobilized according to need 
in the most vital branches of indus- 
try. And finally, the Soviet people re- 
gard their country’s economy as a 
common, people’s economy and there- 
fore are ready for the sake of its de- 
velopment, to exert to the full their 
creative forces, energy and initiative. 

These are the same forces that dis- 
played their power during the period 
of the prewar Five-Year Plans. The 
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Soviet Union could count upon them 
in the fulfillment of the postwar Five- 
Year Plan which aimed first to restore 
the economy up to the prewar level 
(1940) and then to secure its rapid, 
further development. 

Now they have completed almost 
three years of the postwar Five-Year 
Plan. Official reports of the State Plan- 
ning Commission on the results of two 
and a half years of the Plan make it 
possible to draw certain conclusions. 

The most rapid tempo of develop- 
ment was adopted by the Five-Year 
Plan for the reconstruction of those 
industries producing the means of pro- 
duction, while simultaneously under- 
taking, although at a slower rate, re- 
construction of consumers’ goods in- 
dustries. 

The Plan provided for capital con- 
struction during 1946-1950 amounting 
to 250.3 billion rubles, allotting 157.5 
billion rubles for capital investment 
in the various branches of industry. 


Postwar Industrial Gains 


The reports issued by the State 
Planning Commission show that the 
plan of production for all industry in 
1946 was unfulfilled by a small per 
cent. But in 1947, it was overfulfilled 


to such an extent that the Plan for 













The first section of 
the Iron and Steel 
Tube Works in Niko- 
pol, the Ukraine, has 
now been fully re- 
stored. 


1946 and 1947 together were com- 
pletely fulfilled. In the first half of 
1948, the Plan was overfulfilled. In 
1946, industrial output increased for 
the year by 20 per cent; in 1947, by 
22 per cent; and in the first half of 
1948, output increased by 25 per cent. 
In 1946, out of twenty-eight economic 
ministries, fourteen did not fulfill their 
plans. In 1947, only six fell short. 
In the second quarter of 1948, only 
one ministry did not fulfill its plan. 
In 1946, twelve ministries over-fulfilled 
their planned quotas, but in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1948, twenty-seven min- 
istries exceeded their quotas. 

The State Planning Commission re- 
ports detailed information on _ the 
growth of production of various items. 
Due to lack of space we shall quote 
only data on the most important 
branches of industry. 

The table on this page shows the an- 
nual increases in percentage over the 
production of the previous year, and 
the two quarters of 1948 over the cor- 
responding quarters of 1947. 

Thus we see that during the two and 
a half years the major industries pro- 
ducing fuel, steel, machinery, indus- 
trial equipment, and agricultural ma- 
chinery, have been rapidly re- 
constructed. Simultaneously, those 
branches which supply consumer goods 
have also been increasing production. 
In the fourth quarter of 1947, a num- 
ber of industries achieved the average 
quarterly level of prewar output,” ac- 
cording to Pravda, Jan. 18, 1948. There 
is every reason to believe that by the 
end of 1948 the prewar level will be 
achieved in all major industries and 
henceforth all efforts will be directed 
toward the second goal of the Plan— 
the further expansion of all the 
branches of industry. 

During the war the invaders de- 
stroyed tens of thousands of plants, 
factories, power stations, flooded thou- 
sands of mines, destroyed tens of thou- 
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sands of machines. Through the tire- 
less efforts of Soviet workers and en- 
gineers, the majority of these enter- 
prises were rebuilt by 1948. Not in 
ten or fifteen years, as predicted by 
foreign “authorities,” but in two to 
three years. Moreover, these enter- 
prises were not merely restored to their 
old form but were radically replanned 
and equipped with modern machinery. 

A more even distribution of indus- 
try in the country is being carried out 
under the Five-Year Plan. Plants are 
placed wherever possible close to the 
source of raw materials, fuel and the 
consumers. Reconstruction was carried 
out in the new locations where the 
evacuated enterprises were permanent- 
ly installed and improved, and simul- 
taneously new enterprises were built on 
the old sites. The 1900 major enter- 
prises reconstructed or newly built dur- 
ing the two years included blast fur- 
naces, rolling mills, mines, textile and 
chemical plants, electric power stations, 
etc. The ruined Dnieper hydroelectric 
station, one of the most powerful of all, 
is almost completely restored. It al- 
ready supplies two-thirds of its pre- 
war power. And even the flooded mines 
of the Donbas have been pumped out 
and are yielding 70 per cent of their 
prewar coal output. 


Reconstruction of Agriculture 


The collective farms have been re- 
stored. At first they suffered greatly 
from lack of manpower, machinery, 
the loss of livestock, and the destruc- 
tion of farm buildings. War losses in- 
cluded 98,000 collective farms; 3,000 
machine and tractor stations; 137,000 
tractors, 17,000,000 horses, 17,000,000 
horned cattle, 20,000,000 hogs, etc. 
Many collective farms had to start re- 
building from nothing, literally on the 
ashes of their burned dwellings. The 
creative power of communal effort 
reached its zenith in these trying years. 
From the government and also from 
those collective farms which did not 
suffer from the occupation, aid came in 
the form of credits, machinery, cattle. 

The first year of the postwar Five- 
Year Plan (1946) was a year of terrible 
drought in many regions of the USSR. 
The earth, neglected, exhausted, badly 
tilled and starved for fertilizer, gave 
very poor crops in Moldavia, the 
Ukraine and the lower Volga. It was the 
worst drought in fifty years, compar- 
ne to the famine years of 1890 and 

1. 

However, thanks to the collective 
System of agriculture, the country did 
not suffer famine. In spite of this blow, 
the land was thoroughly prepared for 
the sowing campaign of 1947. The af- 
flicted areas received help of food and 
seed from the Don regions, the Kuban 
and Western Siberia which had good 
crops. Due to timely measures, the 
entire Soviet Union had a bumper crop 
in 1947 and this provided the basis for 
improvement in the livestock situa- 
tion. The sown area grew by 8,000,000 
hectares in 1947; by 11,000,000 in 1948, 
and now is nearly at the prewar level. 


Laboratory workers 

examine seed to in- 

sure a good harvest 

on a Kuban State 
farm. 


A grain delivery 
point in Krasnodar 
Territory is busy 
weighing-in truck- 
loads of wheat. 


The system of premiums and socialist 
emulation contributed to the rapid in- 
crease in the crop yield, which in 1948 
reached on the average the prewar 
level and in many provinces exceeded 
it. The gross output of agriculture 
grew by 48 per cent in 1947. The gross 
grain crop increased in one year by 58 
per cent, the cotton crop by 21 per 
cent, and sugar beets tripled. The 1948 
crops are reported good, but the over- 
all figures are not yet available. 

Due to the reconstruction of the col- 
lective farm economy, and the rapid 
increase in the output of food products, 
the Soviet Government was able by 
the end of 1947 to abolish the rationing 
system and to provide better food con- 
ditions. 


Reconstruction of Cities, 
Villages, Dwellings 


The Soviet people were faced with 
the extremely hard task of reconstruct- 
ing their hospitals, universities, schools, 
scientific institutions and apartment 
buildings and houses, both in town and 
country. There was a need for con- 
struction workers, lumber, bricks, ce- 
ment, iron, glass, financial resources. 
The Five-Year Plan assigned 42.3 bil- 
lion rubles for housing construction. 

During the last two and a half years 
gigantic work has been accomplished 
in housing. But still the Plan has not 
been completely fulfilled. Capital re- 
pairs have been done in 1,700 ruined 







































cities and 70,000 villages. A number of 
cities, some of them large, had to be 
completely rebuilt. Eighty-two thou- 
sand schools, 39,000 hospitals, 334 uni- 
versities and technical schools, thou- 
sands of libraries, theaters, museums, 
clubs have been either built anew or 


undergone capital repairs. The con- 
struction of homes was done by the 
state, municipalities and by factory or- 
ganizations and construction coopera- 
tives. In 1946 and 1947, 15,000,000 
square meters of living space were 
built by the former organizations, and 
4,000,000 square meters by housing co- 
operatives. No official figures are yet 
available for 1948. The critical housing 
situation in the cities and villages of 
the occupied regions is still very much 
in evidence. 

The government, local Soviets and 
collective farms extended credits and 
supplied building materials to individ- 
uals in the villages. Collective farmers 
organized brigades of volunteers to help 
build houses for the homeless. As a re- 
sult, by 1948, in the villages of Byelo- 
Russia and the Ukraine where many 
millions of families lived in dugouts, 
this aftermath of the war has been al- 
most entirely eliminated. As soon as the 
building material industry was re- 
stored, the Soviet Government, wish- 
ing to hasten the rate of housing con- 
struction, decreed (August 30, 1948) 
that individuals in the cities be per- 
mitted to build small houses for per- 
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sonal use, and instructed the local So- 
viets to extend long term loans to in- 
dividuals in the villages as well as in 
the cities for lumber, building ma- 
terials, etc., and made the land avail- 
able for their permanent use for this 
purpose free of charge. 


Currency Reform and Abolition 
of the Rationing System 


One of the most important tasks of 
the postwar Five-Year Plan was the 
re-establishment of the standard of liv- 
ing. With this aim in view, it was 
necessary to abolish the rationing sys- 
tem, to reintroduce open trading, and 
to establish a stable currency. 

The Soviet financial system success- 
fully withstood the trial of war. The 
Soviet ruble played its role to the full 
during the war. But the tremendous 
war expenses could not but affect the 
stability of the ruble, diminishing its 
purchasing power. 

In carrying out the Five-Year Plan, 
the Soviet Government adopted a deci- 
sion on the abolition of rationing and 
the introduction of currency reform 
(December 16, 1947) as soon as the 
output of industrial and agricultural 
products sufficiently increased. Con- 
sumer goods prices were lowered and 
standardized and the people could buy 
freely in the state and cooperative 
stores. New money was issued, and the 
exchange of the old rubles for the new 
was carried out in a manner that safe- 
guarded the interests of the working 
masses. The reform was put through 
determinedly and effectively and it at- 
tained its goals. The ruble was sta- 
bilized and the entire monetary and 
trade system was revitalized. The role 
of wages, premiums, prices and profits 
in state enterprises increased in im- 
portance. The decline of prices in 
state trade stimulated the decline of 
prices in the collective farm and peas- 
ant markets. 

After the war, consumer goods 
prices were reduced on several occa- 
sions, but the greatest reduction was 
that affected during the currency re- 
form. At the same time there was an 
increase in wages for all categories of 
work. According to the State Plan- 
ning Commission reports, after the 
currency reform, in the first quarter 
of 1948, real wages increased by an 
average of 51 per cent in comparison 
with the first quarter of 1947. 


Standard of Living 


The standard of living of the work- 
ing people increased significantly as a 
result of the above measures. This im- 
provement was achieved more rapidly 
than had been envisaged by the Five- 
Year Plan. In 1948, a skilled worker 
in the USSR receives 750 to 1,000 rubles 
a month, and since there is no unem- 
ployment in the country, two to four 
members of a family usually work, 
correspondingly increasing the total 
budget of the family. Moreover, So- 
viet workers pay low rent, have free 
medical service, free education for 





their children, and various forms of 
social insurance. 

The aim of the postwar Five-Year 
Plan is “to re-establish the prewar 
standard of the well-being of the na- 
tion and to surpass this level.” The 
first part of this aim has virtually been 
achieved in two and a half years. It 
can be assumed that the well-being of 
the population will rapidly improve. 


Workers’ Cadres and the 
Growth of Productivity 


The number of workers is growing 
more rapidly than foreseen under the 
Five-Year Plan. In two years, the num- 
ber increased by 4.2 million. The task 
of training skilled workers is very 
difficult because so many millions of 
workers lost their lives in the war. 
In two and a half years, factory and ap- 
prentice schools have trained one and 
a half million skilled workers and la- 
bor reserve schools trained 1.7 million 
young workers. Besides, there are 
more than two million workers study- 
ing in evening schools, and seven mil- 
lion have increased their skills. Dur- 
ing this time 325,000 engineers have 
been graduated. 


The goals of the Five-Year Plan have 
been achieved not only in respect to 
the quantitative growth of production. 
Improved exploitation of machinery, 
raw materials and fuel has_ been 
achieved, production costs have been 
lowered, and quality of output im- 
proved. Labor productivity increased 
during 1946 and 1947 by 22 per cent. 


General Achievements 
of the Five-Year Plan 


In spite of the hopes of the enemies 
and the skepticism of foreign econo- 
mists, the goals of the postwar Five- 
Year Plan are being fulfilled and over- 
fulfilled. At the time when the richest 
countries of: Western Europe, England 
or France, which suffered far less 
from the war and the occupation, are 
still unable to reconstruct their indus- 
tries or revitalize their monetary sys- 
tems or provide adequate food for their 
populations, despite receiving billions 
of dollars of American credits, the So- 
viet Union, without any credits, with 
the resources of its own country, is 
rapidly advancing along the charted 
path and carrying out its reconstruc- 
tion program. The Five-Year Plan will 
be fulfilled—perhaps even ahead of 
schedule, not at the end of 1950, but by 
the end of 1949 as has been pledged by 
the workers of various regions of the 
Soviet Union. 


The planned system of economy, the 
absence of the competition of private 
interests, the common aims and the 
creative activity of the entire popu- 
lation—and when necessary self-sacri- 
fice for the sake of their common 
economy—these are the main causes 
and conditions which insure the amaz- 
ing successes of the economic plans 
of the Soviet Union. 
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life,” the inner voice of the scientist was 
saying. “It begins long before our appear- 
ance into the world. In the womb of the 
mother there begins the process of the 
dying away of the chorion and the in- 
fant’s hair. The first breath of a human 
being coincides with the death of the pla- 
centa, which only a short while before 
was a part of the child’s organism. . . . 


No, no! The cornea does not die so soon. 


It survives the muscles and nerves by 
many hours. . . . The muscles live for a 
certain period of time after the heart 
stops beating. The cessation of a function 
and clinical death do not coincide by far. 
The dead do not die for a long time. 
When a corpse is lowered into a grave, 
many of its tissues are not dead and 
could have lived for years outside of 
the organism under laboratory condi- 
tions.” 

Filatov removed the cornea from a 
corpse, kept it under refrigeration for 
three days, and then grafted it on to a 
patient. 

Thus the great discovery was made. 
The cold defeated the inertia of death. 
It not only arrested the process of the 
dying of the cornea, but heightened its 
vitality. When a tiny piece of cornea, 
previously refrigerated, was grafted to 
an inflamed eye, it stopped the progress 
of such serious diseases as severe kera- 


. 


tos which has lasted for years, tracoma 
and the atrophy of the ocular nerve. The 
little cornea which served as a substi- 
tute for the cataract cornea became the 
means of curing all sorts of diseases. 

But the searching mind of the scien- 
tist did not rest here. He decided that 
under refrigeration there are certain ele- 
ments created in the cornea which, when 
they enter the blood stream affect the en- 
tire organism. If so, any other tissue 
that is refrigerated and then grafted on to 
a patient will heighten the vitality and 
the ability to resist disease. 

Thus a new step was made toward the 
high point of generalization. Cadaveric 
skin, after refrigeration, grafted to the 
tissues of a patient cured the most varied 
diseases as duodenal ulcers, skin cancer 
and scars caused by traumas and burns, 
also such diseases as furunculosis, neuri- 
tis, radiculitis, asthma, tuberculosis of 
the throat, and many others. 

The ardent heart of the scientist urged 
him onward. Nothing could stop his 
quest; neither years nor fatigue. 

“I follow the true Russian tradition 
of being faithful to science until the 
grave,” he said. “Our famous country- 
man, Oppel, upon learning on his death- 
bed that the lecture on field surgery 
had not been delivered, ordered them to 
take him to the university where, fight- 
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ing against death, he delivered the lec- 
ture. The dying Pavlov, up to the last 
minute, studied the progress of his own 
disease. He recorded and discussed all 
its manifestations as though he were 
conducting an experiment. Face-to-face 
with death, the great physiologist did 
not relinquish the weapons of a scientific 
researcher. Our Mechnikov died in the 
same manner. ‘Remember your prom- 
ise, the dying man whispered to his 
pupil, ‘to dissect me and without fail to 
examine my intestines. There lies our 
secret. .. .. Both Russian scientists ap- 
proached their own deaths as experi- 
ments.” 

Filatov reasoned that what governs 
changes in the cells of animal organisms 
should be apparent in plant life. The 
basic laws of life are common to all liv- 
ing things. What if a plant were placed 
under conditions of refrigeration? Will 
the cells develop curative elements of 
self-preservation? 

The scientist put an aloe plant in a 
place where there is no light and where 
the temperature is three degrees above 
zero. Under these conditions the green 
leaves have no possibility of building 
up starch out of carbon dioxide and 
thus feed the plant. The death of the 
plant organism approaches. At this 
critical moment the scientist extracts the 
juice from the plant leaf and injects it 
into a rabbit that has the upper layer 
of its cornea scrapped off. The “elixir 


of life” of the aloe plant had the same 
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eftect upon the diseased eye as’ refrig- 
erated animal tissue. When introduced 
into the organism of a human patient, 
the juice had the same curative effect. 

Filatov became absorbed in agronomy 
and plant biology, an interest which he 
pursues up to the present. 

“These salutary elements,” thought the 
scientist, “act curatively upon the ani- 
mal organism; and in all probability they 
must have the same effect upon the 
plant organism.” ‘ 

Filatov set himself the following task: 
to observe experimentally what kind of 
influence unfavorable conditions would 
have on sprouting seeds. Numerous ex- 
periments demonstrated that in those 
cases where the plant is forced to adapt 
itself to an unfavorable environment, 
whether it be extreme cold, the unfav- 
orable climate of the desert, or high 
altitude, the quality of its ferments in- 
creases. 

Cucumber seeds with the tiniest roots, 
when placed upon moist paper under a 
temperature of one degree above zero— 
conditions most unfavorable, then planted 
in soil, developed much more actively 
than those seeds which never knew such 
deprivations. 

Soil fertilized by leaves that were con- 
served in darkness contributed to the 
successful growth of wheat seeds. The 
height of the stalks, the number of leaves, 
the weight of the crop quantitatively and 
qualitatively surpassed that of the wheat 
on that section of the experimental field 
which was sprayed with the juice of 
fresh unrefrigerated aloe leaves. The 
same results were obtained in experiments 
with potato tubers. A year later the ex- 
periments were repeated, and the du- 
bious were able to convince themselves 
that the success was not accidental. 

What, then, is the nature of the mys- 
terious elements discovered by Filatov? 
What transpires within the living cell 
during its refrigeration? 
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The scientist gives the following an- 
swer: 

It is quite evident that the threat of de- 
struction changes its metabolism. The 
cold increases its deprivations but si- 
multaneously prevents it from dying. 
During this time, from its very depths, 
there comes forward the last charge—a 
droplet of some substance still unknown 
to us. Its power is tremendous, its ac- 
tion is precipitous. It is the last hope of 
the dying life. From the grafted tissue 
it rushes into the blood and mobilizes 
the entire strength of the organism. 

Thus, in our country, a scientist in- 
spired by the idea of serving the Soviet 
people, places science in the service of 
life. 

Translated by Zina Voynow. 
From Pravda, May 8, 1948. 
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stars, Nikolai Cherk®&sov and 
Lubov Orlova. 
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Backstage story of the Russian 
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Coming 
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timely new book 


People Come First i 


by JESSICA SMITH 


Jessica Smith made a six thousand mile 
tour of the Soviet Union soon after the 
end of the war. She was in Moscow, 
Leningrad, Gorky (Nizhni Novgorod), 
Stalingrad, Baku, Rostov-on-the-Don, and 
in collective farms in the outlying dis- 
tricts. She visited schools, colleges, nurs- 
erics, factories, hospitals, theaters, 
libraries, workers’ clubs, sports arenas, 
and the homes of Soviet citizens. She 
talked to housewives, workers, students, 
teachers, trade union officials, adminis- 
trators, writers, theater directors and 
political figures. She travelled by train, 
plane, railroad and steamer; and she re- 
turned to America on a Soviet freighter 
—an unforgettable chapter in itself. She 
saw the vast devastation and the terrible 
human costs of the war effort that saved 
civilization and democracy. And she saw 
the almost miraculous reconstruction of 
the land where "people come first." 


All this Miss Smith amplifies from her 
many years of previous travel and ex- 


perience in the Soviet Union. Every im-~ 


portant aspect of Soviet life is presented 
in its latest phases and in its full develop- 
ment. It is told with the immediacy and 


Or you can start your membership with this 


intimacy of first-hand contact and with 
the rounded understanding that comes 
from rich experience and years of con- 
tinuous touch with Soviet developments. 


Miss Smith's travels in the Soviet Union 
—her recent journey was her fourth-— 
began with two year's of famine relief 
work in the Volga region in 1922-24, Re- 
turning to America, she assisted in ruis- 
ing funds for Russian Reconstruction 
Farms, an enterprise organized by Amer- 
icans to teach modern farming methods 
to Russian peasants, and spent two years 
in the North Caucasus, with the group 
testing and establishing methods later 
applied on the collective and state farms. 
In 1935, she revisited the Soviet Union. 
Since 1936 she has been editor of Soviet 
Russia Today. In addition to the present 
volume, she is the author of Women in 
‘Soviet Russia. 


It is this unusual background of ex- 
perience and continuous contact that 
makes possible so full and vivid a book. 
Here are the human realities behind the 
situation, the realities you must know to 
understand the world today. 





The first eyewitness account of devel- 
opments in the Russian Zone in Germany. 
Gordon Schaffer gives the facts candidly 
and in absorbingly readable style. For a 


full understanding of today's events, and 
the pivotal issues in American-Soviet rela- 
tions, you need this timely, informative, 
factual book. 
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